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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, 


IDE by side with a love of realism, a tendency to mys- 
ticism is often perceptible in modern literature, and 
particularly in poetry and music. 
HE Italian opera is a model of formalism as far as re- 
gards the various fragments or separate pieces of 
which it is made up, as aria, duet, &c. But these are not 
combined as various members of an organic form mutu- 


ally related, as in Wagner’s art works. 


TUDENTS of music should enlarge their conceptions 
S of the art by becoming familiar with the most im- 
portant compositions in all styles, and avoid becoming so 
one sided or narrow minded as to deny the title of genius 
to those musicians whose works differ greatly in form 
and contents from those of the classic writers. 


HE mind of a musical composer attaches to itself al- 
most unconsciously the results that have been 
gradually amassed, as innate data of operations. It, 
therefore, constantly demands higher accessions of 
thought, as well as original forms of manifestation, to 
supply its cravings for new experiences. 


TALIAN singing masters of the old school studied 
] the “quality” of the vocal tones as carefully as 
the quality of the sounds of the associated languages. 
Quality has been comparatively disregarded since 
“schools of velocity” have arisen. It is possible that, with 
the decline of Rossini’s influence, the wonderful power of 
the human voice to express different emotions by simply 
changing the quality of its tones will once more receive 
full attention. 


Men is constantly made a subject of argument and 


often of disagreement in many churches; yet art 
is of no sect, but often seems capable of uniting all 
sects. If the ecclesiastical-biblical oratorios by the great- 
est musical composers were revived, religious services 
would be held in which men of every shade of theolog- 
ical opinion might join in one grand expression of faith, 
hope and love, and feel the bonds of union and sym- 
pathy growing perceptibly stronger in the exercise. 
ONES form the material element of musical art. They 
5 appeal to the senses, and are so far sensuous; yet in 
some mysterious way they affect the soul. Hence we 
are conscious of the sublimity of a grand organ, we 
speak of a thrilling trumpet tone, and often find the 
mere sounds of some voices touching the secret springs 
of emotion. This intimate blending of the spiritual and 
the material in music is analogous to the subtle blending 
of body and soul in man. 


PIANOFORTE concerto differs greatly in formal 
A structure from a concerto for the flute, horn or 
other wind instrument; for it is in the classic form. It is 
not always designed to give the performer an opportunity 
to astonish an audience with the display of great execu- 
tive ability; but sometimes resembles a symphony or 
musical drama in which the pianoforte appears as one of 
many voices, although its utterances are entitled to and 
receive more marked attention than the others. 


T is difficult to accomplish anything great or memora- 
ble in art, as in life; but the conditions of success’ in 
each are similar. There must be a skillful adaptation of 
means to ends made by those who would achieve some 
high artistic deeds as well as by others whose aims are 
less elevated. In the case of speculations connected with 
music, such as the formation of an opera company, it is 
manifestly better to test the ability of each executant in 
advance, rather than risk failure. Learn by experiment, 
rather than by experience; for the cost of these lessons is 
great, and is not to be estimated by accounting the loss 
of time, opportunities and money. 


ANY persons whose ideas of art have been formed 

at the conventional Italian opera do not highly 
estimate music that is not extremely passionate and does 
not allow for the periodical exhibition of convulsive 
efforts. They would more readily forgive excessive dis- 


plays of frenzied excitement, of unbridled, delirious, 
raging passion, than a more restrained betrayal of emo- 
tion, however refined may be the beauty of its expression. 
Orchestral symphonies more frequently reveal feelings 
born of thoughts that are sustained with the full force of 
the intellect. These are not spasmodic or interjectional; 
but gradually rise and expand toa climax, which acquires 
a greater influence on account of the sympathies of the 
hearers being so surely evoked previously. 








SYMPHONIES WITH TITLES. 


CHUMANN, like Mendelssohn, objected to give in 
language the poetical ideas underlying his sym- 
phonies ; probably because he imagined they would be of 
little service to those who might feel and appreciate them, 
and that as orchestral works they would rest on their 
merits, irrespective of special interpretations ; that they 
should be judged simply as mere music, irrespective of 
other considerations; and that his explanations would be 
of little value to hearers who did not experience the 
power of his music. On one occasion he was heard to 
remark with reference to this subject, “We must not 
show our heart to the world.” Such confessions, he 
feared, would be misunderstood, and then preposterous 
comparisons might be made. He preferred rather that a 
general impression of his compositions should be formed in 
the mind of the hearer, than that his attention should be 
directed to particular details; and he shrank with the sensi- 
tiveness of an artist from disclosing his secret aims to 
the scrutinizing gaze of any public, although he would 
confess them to genial fellow artists, who would compre- 
hend and respect his intentions. He possibly thought 
that, by prompting the imagination by a mere superscrip- 
tion, it would be left uniformly free to construct its own 
mental pictures throughout, not being confined by or 
bound down to any special and positive application. 

When a composer puts forth a new symphony without 
giving any suggestive motto, or other illustration, we are 
free to speculate on the nature and intention of his pro- 
duction. But as the quality of indefinitudé distinguishes 
all truly great art, we must not attempt to pin its mean- 
ing down to a narrow and particular interpretation. 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, for instance, may 
mean all that his various critics say that it means, and 
much more. It may be dealing with generalities, and 
they with particulars. Music is engaged with emotion 
itself rather than with the accidental circumstances that 
induce or attend it. Nevertheless, these differing views 
and opinions sometimes have a value irrespective of the 
fact that such music is abstract rather than concrete. And 
we must remember that opinions differ respecting the 
real intentions of other artists besides musicians ; as, for 
example, when a great author writes an apparently simple 
tale, which, on closer inspection, is found to point to 
some esoteric meaning. 

A symphony is a less exoteric work of art than a 
drama; and yet we may not know or find out all the 
dramatist intended. Who can tell what Shakespeare 
saw and heard mentally, when he conceived “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”? Painters and sculptors, com- 
posers and commentators, may all try to find out; but we 
must not accept their essays as wholly true; still less as 
exhaustive. They merely shed new soul-light upon this 
marvelous creation of genius, leading to its more thor- 
ough appreciation. The musician reveals himself in 
tones; and critics that record their individual impressions 
respecting his works in language, though they may differ 
widely, enable us to supplement our own conceptions 
of the art-products with theirs, and thus to gain more 
intelligent admiration of them. 

One must, however, utter protests against the invention 
of deliberate falsehoods respecting a composer's inten- 
tions, whether they are promulgated for the sake of 
monetary gains, or for the indulgence of malice against 
him, his family, or associates. Grave charges have been 
brought against the purveyors of apochryphal anecdotes 
respecting Beethoven, and especially against Ludwig 
Nohl; but as long as his books find a ready sale, there is 
little hope of suppressing them, or counteracting their 
influence. Alexander W. Thayer, an American amateur, 
has spent years in Germany for the purpose of finding 
out, for the German nation, the real truth respecting one 
of its greatest musicians, and to expose Ludwig Nohl to 
the contempt of lovers of Beethoven's music, his relatives, 
and the Truth. Many of these points may be illustrated 
by referring to one well known work. 

Beethoven wrote a sonata for the pianoforte in C sharp 
minor, and catalogued it as “Opus 27.” The publisher, to 
make it sell, christened it “The Moonlight Sonata.” Then 
poetasters and literary dabblers in musical matters began 
to give forth absurd lucubrations, which are still repeated 
as pretty speeches in drawing rooms. The work was 





dedicated to the Countess Guiccardi. Schindler found a 





love letter by Beethoven, dated 1806. This letter Nohl 
assumes was written to the Countess, although she had 
then been married three years. Hence the following 
characterization of the sonata, in which it is implied that 
Beethoven was her rejected lover. It is much betterthan 
other criticisms of this work, many of which are not only 
untrue and ridiculous in themselves, but lead to miscon- 
ceptions of the great composer's meaning, and thus to its 
unsatisfactory interpretation. It may be concisely stated 
thus: The lovely soft movement is as the plaint of one 
who feels acutely and deeply the resignation of love, and 
the last movement rushes onward impetuously, as a cease- 
less torrent of expressions of bitter, hopeless, inex- 
tinguishable passion. 

The sad, lamenting opening strain passes away—it dies 
into silence. But reflection follows, and the intermediary 
movement seems to utter the words: “I think of thee, 
my love; farewell.”” These thoughts rise continuously 
and simultaneously with the thought of departed hopes 
and joys; and thus, while contemplating the past, the 
blighted future is temporarily hidden. But presently the 
proud, haughty spirit of man rises and storms forth 
wildly. The fierceness, violence, impetuosity, convulsiv 
rage, and furious, ungovernable passion expressed in this 
finale are only stayed while the interrogations “ where 
fore” of the cantabile are persistently and pertinaciously, 
made. The movement closes not as though the emotion 
had subsided after being expressed, as is often the case 
but that silence ensues from physical exhaustion or fro 
despair, which, like death, is ever mute. 

If, after a deep study of any of Beethoven’s works 
one should fail to find definitte terms or expressions 
which ,would give others a clear conception of thei 
inner meaning—to discover characteristic words tha 
suit in every particular the spiritual significance of thé 
music—it should be remembered that it may be un 
translatable. A composer, in the exercise of the creativd 
faculty, does not always find it profitable to work unde 
the predomination of a strictly logical spirit, which, b 
restraining the free action of the imagination, migh 
have an unfavorable influence. For this reason thé 
temptation to particularize and define whatever come 
under notice should be guarded against. 

A composer who is a genuine artist is conscious of th¢ 
inadequacy of language to express his full meaning, o 
otherwise he would fall back on poetry or prose. I 
when deeply imbued with the spirit of art he is led td 
speak from within, he must wrestle with language to fing 
words to characterize his music, and then can scarcel 
avoid using similes and expressions which, like veiled 
images, half conceal and half reveal that we would mos' 
clearly see. The feeblest attempt at definition, howeve 
on the part of a practical musician who is a true lover o 
art is, in any case, less misleading than the speculativ 
considerations of those literary workers who pry int 
art from without, to say nothing of those who have un 
worthy ends to serve. 

Symphonies that are “characteristic” are more likel 
to find favor with the general public than others tha 
have no titles or suggestive mottoes, giving clews to th 
composer's intentions. By being associated with certai 
definite ideas they make a deeper impression on th 
memories of the majority of hearers, than if they wer 
simply catalogued as “Symphony in C” or “Symphon 
No. 5.” The titles alone create an additional interes’ 
They suggest ideas and create anticipations. Whe 
further hints are given, as in “programme music 
throughout the course of the work, the composer's mea 
ing is rendered more particularly. It remains a questio 
if this recourse to language is not a confession that th 
music is of itself hardly intelligible. The early Christia 
painters were accustomed to label their productions sim 
larly, although their works were portrayals of ve 
familiar churchly subjects. To a Hindoo or Fijian ig 
norant of the New Testament, these subjects would nq 
be entirely intelligible; hence it is clear that even pain 
ings may require exegetical remark. 

The point to be noted here, however, is this: When 
composer in his attempts to make his meaning cled 
fails to idealize it, and his composition becomes realisti 
it may prove poor work, regarded as music. In the e 
deavor to depict with clearness, he may fail to produce 
composition that will exhibit the special powers of m 
sical art. And besides, the auditor on looking for th 
realization of the promises held out in the programme, 
led away from the thought of music, to the expec 
tion of something that is foreign to its nature. So 
composers have persistently persevered in their attemp' 
to give expression to things that lie beyond the bound 
ries of musical art. Their sincere desire for progr 
and intensely passionate hopes that, by honest work a 
continued seeking, they may possibly find germs of 
new power within the art of music that may lead to g 
results, demand our high esteem and sincere respect. 
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MINOR TOPICS. 


TuHEO. THomaAs is reorganizing his chorus for next 
yaar’s festival very early in order to have all preliminaries 
arranged for rehearsals to commence promptly immediately 
fall begins. To many this haste may seem premature; but 


when it is considered that much valuable time would be lost |_ 


if the organization of the chorus was delayed until the open- 
ing of the season, the wisdom of Mr. Thomas’ course will be 
generally commended, The conditions of membership are 
quite just, considering the onerous work the choristers have 
to undertake and accomplish. They are under no expense, 
and the only conditions of membership are regular and punc- 
tual attendance at rehearsals and concerts. No doubt need 
be entertained that the festival will be a luminous example 
of excellence with regard to mechanical detail. 


So we are not to lose Gerster. The prima donna 
signed a contract with a prominent manager on the steamer 
just before sailing. The terms agreed upon are $1,000 
nightly, the season to beginon November 15. Mme. Gerster 
will sing in concert through the South until December 12, at 
which date she will appear in opera at New Orleans, In 
March she will be at McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago. On dit 
that the same enterprising manager has engaged Campanini 


or next season. 
= 


STRANGE coincidences happen to some persons. 
The following incident is related concerning the recently de- 
ceased Italian impresario Jacovacci: When, for the first 
time ‘‘ Trovatore” was produced in Rome, Jacovacci had a 
bell made on purpose to use therein, which was eventually 
sold again to its manufacturer, This bell remained in the 
store for many years. A little time ago, the bell in the parish 
church of San Salvatore having become damaged, the one 
that had been made for Jacovacci was put inits place. Whim 
of fate! This bell sounded for the first time on the occasion 
of Jacovacci’s funeral. Not inany such unusual combinations 
are met with in life. 


DurRInG the National Exposition at Milan another 
exposition will take place in the rooms of the Conservatory. 
There will be above three hundred very rare instruments; 
from the flutes of the first centuries to the violins of Stradi- 
varius, Guarneri, Amati, Ruggero, &c. Besides these instru- 
ments there will be an important library, which will contain 
more than five hundred of the rarest and most precious 
works, The ancient musical books are so much more rare, 
inasmuch as they are always printed in a small number of 
copies, and several of them are now no longer in any library. 
These will figure besides a very rich collection of musical 
autographs of all the greatest Italian and foreign composers, 
from Monteverde to Verdi. It will bea peculiar collection 
of very great interest. 


Music publishers are beginning to limit the number 
of their new publications. As the summer creeps on apace 
the demand for new pieces begins to cease, musical perform- 
ances having stopped and bathing performances having com- 
menced. During the past season a great activity has pre- 
vailed, large as well as small works having appeared with 
remarkable rapidity. One naturally wonders how a tithe of 
the new publications are made to pay even the expense of get- 
ting them out. 


Le MenestTREL, the Paris journal, has recently 
(and that justly) condemned hasty criticism. It says that 
such undigested views are ill-advised and can never have 
any weight in the future. Rather than to write a review of a 
new and important work immediately after a first hearing, the 
above mentioned journal advises critics to listen to the com- 
position a second time, then to wait for three or four days, 
when they will be in the best possible state of mind to offer 
a carefully digested and truthful analysis of the work. Only 
opinions thus formed and calmly expressed are worthy of 
serious attention from good musicians. 








BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


..«+The music stands at Coney Island, have been repainted. 


...-Boston is to have a new music hall that will cost 
$325,000. 

....A daughter of Signor Arditi has made a successful 
début in London. 

A concert was given at the Sixth Street Baptist Church on 
last Thursday evening June 2. 

....Max Maretzek will resume his summer concerts at the 
Baltimore Academy of Music with astrong company of artists. 

....Signor De Vivo says that he will bring from Australia a 
new prima donna who, in his judgment, will make a sensa- 
tion in musical circles. 

....*' Elfins and Mermaids” is the title of a new nautical 
opera by Charles Brown, which was performed at the Standard 
Theatre on last Saturday evening, June 4. 

...-The announcement that Adelina Patti will sing here in 
the fall, has created much interest. The public of course 
will have to pay somewhat dearly for the privilege of listening 





to her. She will be heard principally in concert, unless ex- 
traordinary inducements should be offered to make her appear 
in opera. 

...-Mr. Mapleson promises to produce a new opera next sea- 
son entitled, ‘‘ Il Rennegato.” It is the work of a Hungarian, 
and is said to abound in stirring incidents. 

....Wilhelmj and Vogrich have sailed from San Francisco 
for Australia. Miss Conron, the soprano, has been engaged to 
accompany them ina tour around the world. 

....It is understood that Comley and Barton have arranged 
for a twenty weeks’ season of English opéra comique at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, commencing in September next. 

.--‘‘Donna Juanita,” at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
was represented for the last time on Saturday, June 4. During 
the coming season it will be played throughout the country. 

...-Juvia C. Hull and Franz Remmertz have been engaged 
by the Central Musical Association of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
sing in the oratorio of ‘‘ Samson” in that city on the evening of 
June 9. 

.+++The Mozart Musical Union, F. Fanciulli conductor, 
will hold a festival and reception at Wendel’s Elm Park, cor- 
ner of Ninety-second street and Ninth avenue, to-morrow 
evening. 

....A new ‘“‘satirical comic” opera, by a St. Louis com- 
poser, recently had a run of seven performances in that city, 
and is well spoken of by the local critics. Its name is 
‘“* L’ Afrique.” 

....Signor Cappa, the trombone and euphonium soloist, and 
Signor Liberati, the cornettist, have been engaged for the con- 
certs that are to be given on the Pavilion Pier, No. 1 North 
River, during the summer. 

...-A member of the Soldene opera troupe named Hershing 
committed suicide on Saturday morning by jumping from a 
bridge into Clear Creek, near Denver, Col. He leaves a wife, 
who is also a member of the troupe. 

.++»The outdoor concerts at Manhattan Beach will begin 
about the middle of June, under the direction of P. S. Gil- 
more, who will have the assistance of the best soloists in his 
organization, including Walter Emerson, the cornetist. 

....It is said that William Castle, the tenor, having returned 
to the city after his season with the Abbott Opera Company, 
will next season be the manager of an English opera company, 
and produce a number of new compositions of a comic 
character. 

....The annual celebration of the Crescent Lodge will take 
place at Chickering Hall this evening. The artists will be 
Mrs. Belle Cole, soprano; Miss Henne; Signor Montegriffo; 
Mr. Hasselbrink, violinist; Signor Grecco, pianist, and Wal- 
ter R. Johnson, organist. 

.+..Carte and Rice’s Opera Company began an engage- 
ment on Monday at Niblo’s Garden with ‘‘Billee Taylor,” and 
will afford an opportunity to the residents of the lower portion 
of the city to witness the popular piece at the reduced prices 
which are the rule at this house. 

..+..The centennial anniversary of the Grand Lodge, F. and 
A. M. of New York, was celebrated at the Academy of Music 
last evening. A full orchestra, conducted by Dr. Damrosch, 
Antonia Henne, contralto, and S. B. Mills, pianist, interpret- 
ed the musical part of the programme, 

...-Arabella Root, who will be remembered in connection 
with a number of ballad concerts for the poor that were given 
in this city two years ago, was married to her business mana- 
ger, R. de L’Armitage at the Windsor Hotel, on Sunday even- 
ing, May 29. Her professional engagements will be continued 
under her former name. 

...-Marie Van Zandt, the daughter of Mme. Van Zandt, 
and granddaughter of Signor Blitz, the well remembered ma- 
gician, continues to grow in public favor in Europe as an 
operatic prima donna. On Saturday, it was announced by 
cable, she received an offer of an engagement at the Imperial 
Theatre in St. Petersburg next winter. 

..-.Dr. Leopold Damrosch will be the director of a concert 
which will be the chief feature of a summer night’s festival of 
the Arion Society at Lion Park next Saturday evening, the 
11th, Otherwise the attractions will comprise a procession, 
dancing, and a promenade concert, for which the music will 
be furnished by Leiboldt’s Military Band. 

....The company announced to play at the Bijou Theatre 
next season will be known as the Audran Opéra Comique 
Company and will chiefly perform the works of that composer 
which are now owned in this country by M. A., Defosses. 
Manager McCaull has become a copartner in their presentation 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

..-.‘‘La Mascotte,” at the Bijou Opera house, is sucha 
success that it will yet be given for some time. It is put upon 
the stage with all the attractions of good scenery, fresh cos- 
tumes, and a full company of competent artists. Miss How- 
son and the other principals invest the performance with in- 
terest throughout, and excite much merriment. 

.-++The Philharmonic Society, at its recent annual election 
made choice of the following officers: President—J. W. Drex- 
el; vice president—F. Reitzel; conductor—Theodore Thomas; 
secretary—Samuel Johnson; treasurer—Adolph Sohst; direct- 
ors—George Matzka, Richard Arnold, Frederick Bergner, 
Philip Farber, Hermann Brandt, and Adolph Bernstein. The 
society is in a prosperous condition, and its past season has 





shown that the musical public of New York are aware of the 
advantages that they enjoy in this organization of the best or- 
chestra in America, 

.++.Etelka Gerster and her husband, Dr. Gardini, sailed on 
Saturday morning for Europe on the White Star steamer Ger- 
manic. There was an unusally large number of passengers 
on board the vessel. So many persons visited the steamship 
to bid farewell to passengers that when Mme. Gerster arrived 
on board the decks were crowded, and moving to and fro was 
almost impossible. The tables in the saloon were laden with 
beautiful flowers, worked into fanciful designs—ships, horse- 
shoes, wreaths, bouquets, pillows, baskets with flowers, &c. 
Her cabin (No. 23) was filled with flowers. At least 200 
ladies hugged and kissed her. She expressed great gratifi- 
cation and pleasure at the evidence that she had many friends 
in New York. She said she would not stay in England at all, 
but go right on to her home in Bologna, to her baby, and then 
take several months’ rest to recuperate her wasted forces. 
About November she would return to New York, As the 
steamer moved from the pier, Mme. Gerster leaned over 
the bulwarks and a cheer went up, and hundreds of hats 
and handkerchiefs waved her adieu. 

....-Maurice Dengremont, the young Brazilian violinist who 
recently appeared in this city, was taken seriously ill on April 
5, in New Orleans, the day appointed for his first concert in 
that city. The performance was therefore postponed and the 
engagement for the time interrupted. The youthful artist has 
recovered, and has appeared there before an immense audi- 
ence and achieved a success. He will soon return to New 
York, and our Brazilian residents have the idea before the 
close of the season to give him a benefit and at the same time 
present him with a tribute of esteem in the shape of a hand- 
some gold medal, surrounded with diamonds. 


....-In a letter from Rio Janeiro, dated May11, Mr. Maurice 
Grau writes to his brother at the Bijou Opera House as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We opened last night with ‘Favart.’ Every other 
company made a failure in itin Spanish or French. We had 
a great success. The house was crowded from pit to dome. 
The Emperor and roval family were present and sent for me 
to congratulate me. Receipts, $5,000. To-night ‘Mignon’ 
and Friday ‘Le Petit Duc.’ Both houses are already. sold. 
The Theatre is the largest we ever played in and holds 5,000 
people.” 

....The next annual meeting of the ‘‘ Music Teachers’ 
National Association” will be held at Albany, N. Y., July 5, 
6and 7. A very interesting programme has been prepared, 
and some of the most prominent musicians of the country 
will take part in the proceedings, among whom are Eugene 
Thayer, and Louis Maas, of Boston; W. S. B. Mathews, of 
Chicago; Arthur Mees, of Cincinnati; T, F. Seward, of Orange, 
N. J., and Albert R. Parsons, of New York. Dr. F. B. Rice, 
of Oberlin, O., is president. 

....Under the title of ‘‘Phases of Musical England” will 
shortly be published a new work by Frederick J. Crowest, 
author of ‘‘The Great Tone Poets.” In his new book Mr, 
Crowest will deal with some of the imperfections of English 
musical art, under such heads as ‘‘Church Music,” ‘‘Women 
and Music,” ‘Singing and Singers,” ‘‘ Amateurs and Profes- 
sionals,” ‘‘Criticism,” ‘‘Editing,” ‘“‘Commercialisms,” ‘‘Street 
Music,” &c. 

...-A four-year-old baby has been discovered out West who 
plays by ear many of the most difficult melodies. She has ap- 
peared twice in concert, but her father being wealthy has re- 
fused all offers for professional engagements. He is the 
manager of the Opera House of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, and 
the little one’s name is Maggie Lime. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


CuIcaco, June 3.—The musical season has nearly closed 
and entertainments are few and far between. The Exposi- 
sition Building is being fitted up for the approaching Saen- 
gerfest. The southern part of the building will be turned 
into an amphitheatre, with room for two thousand singers 
and an audience of ten thousand. Fifty-two societies are ex- 
pected to take part, fourteen of which belong in Chicago. 
The principal works presented will be Reissmann’s ‘Death 
of Drusus,” first act of ‘‘Lohengrin,” Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, Wagner’s *‘Kaisermarch,” Bruch’s ‘‘Odysseus,” 
Among the soloists will be Mme. Peschka Leutner, Annie 
Louise Cary, Mme. Donaldi, Wm. Candidus, Franz Rem- 
mertz, and Myron W. Whitney. Adele Geiser, a young lady 
of exceptional talent, will leave soon for Europe to further 
prosecute her study of the piano. Though only seventeen years 
old, she has already played the Henselt Concerto in public 
with a spirit and accuracy that were simply astonishing. It 
was taken fully up to the correct tempo, and, what is more, 
the notes were all p/ayed—there was no sliding or scrambling 
over difficult passages. Thomas was here this week looking 
after the interests of ‘‘ Future Music.” His season begins 
July rr at the Exposition Building, and will continue 
six weeks. H, Clarence Eddy’s programme of organ 
music last Saturday noon was devoted to the works of 
Netherlands $composers, which was as follows: Introduc- 
tion and double fugue in D minor, Opus 14 (J. B. Litau); 
Variations in A, Opus 7, on the Netherland song, 
‘‘Wien Neerlandsch Bloed” (Van Eyken); Chromatic Fugue 
(five-part), (Johann Bastiaans); Sonata in D, No. 4, Opus 28 
(S. de Lange); a, Allegretto in D—4, Fantaisie, in form of an 
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offertoire (Tours); a, Andante in D, Opus 74—é, March in B 
flat—(Silas), The Acme Olivette Company, under the manage- 
ment of C, D. Hess, is at McVicker’s Theatre, At the Grand 
Opera House, we are having another version of “Olivette” 
by the Fifth Avenue Company. ‘‘Billee Taylor” is an- 
nounced in preparation by the same company. The Apollo 
Club concert last Thursday evening was an excellent success, 
especially as regards the selections for Mannerchor. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Derrorr, June 3.—On Tuesday evening, the 31st ult., the 
Detroit Musical Society gave its last concert of the season at 
Music Hall, before a large audience. The concert opened 
with Gade’s quaint overture, ‘Im Hochland,” which failed 
to be appreciated, the tone effects being poor, and the con- 
ducting in more than one respect at variance with that of 
properly qualified directory. The ballet music from Rubin- 
stein’s opera, ‘‘Damon,” was one grand struggle of orchestra 
and conductor to arrive at a speedy ending! No wonder 
that the audience found relief in a Gavotte by Niemann, 
which was quite well played, and consequently rapturously 
applauded. The choral singing was the best part of the 
entertainment, though in breadth of tone and facility of exe- 
cution there is a great deal to be demanded from the society, 
which numbers many good voices. The solo singing was 
poor, of which the less said the better, Tillie W. Baxter 
gave a pianoforte recital at Phoenix Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, the 2d inst., with the assistance of F. Apel (pianoforte), 
and a sextet of strings and wood. The programme included 
Liszt—Les Preludes for two pianos; Schumann—Novelette, 
No. 5; Chopin--Valse, Op. 42—Etudes, Op. 10, No. 5, § and 
3, the last one thoroughly well played ; Mozart—Quartet, No. 
1; Schubert—Trout Quintet (Andantino), and Grieg concerto 
(second and last movement). In some of the numbers Miss 
Baxter exhibited much proficiency, in others again lack of 
force, facility of execution and want of proper conception. 
The Grieg concerto was a failure in its interpretation, which 
was agrand attempt with but insignificant results. It would 
have been much wiser had her teacher given her a concerto 
of Moscheles or Mendelssohn or Mozart, instead of this 
grand work, which is caviar to a student that fails to give the 
proper significance to a morceau like Schumann’s Novelette, 
Op. 21, No. 5. J. de Zielinski announces an organ concert 
for Saturday, the 11th inst. William Luderer, our best 
violinist, leaves in a few days for New York, whence he sails 
for a three months’ visit to Europe. We wish him from our 
heart don voyage and speedy return. Mrs. Spades, a charm- 
ing singer from Indianapolis, has left for home after a visit 
here of a few weeks; on the invitation of the organist and 
musical director of St. John’s Church, she sang there on last 
Sunday, and delighted all with her artistic and correct deliv- 
ery of some selections from Handel. * * @ 

Mi_wavukee, Wis., June 1.—We have had Sternberg here 
in three recitals, with Miss Frost, a soprano wholly un- 
worthy of him, for support. Mr. Sternberg’s playing made 
a profound impression, The Fifth Avenue Company, a 
poor lot of singers, has given ‘‘Olivette” and ‘‘Billee Tay- 
lor” a second time. Next week the Acme Olivette Com- 
pany will give the same operettas at the Opera House. All 
of the above mentioned performances were at the Academy. 
Conductor Bach continues his summer concerts at Schlitz’s 
Park, where we are promised a week of Theodore Thomas 
by and by. The Arions will also give a great concert there, 

F, 


Newark, N. J., June 4.—Frank Sealy’s fourth organ recital 
was given Thursday afternoon at the Central M. E, Church, 
before a large audience, composed chiefly of ladies and musi- 
cal amateurs of the city. The programme was as follows: 
Overture to ‘‘Athalie” (Handel); Choral prelude, ‘‘We all 
believe in God” (Bach); Adagio (Merkel); Sonata in A minor 
(Rheinberger); ‘‘The Angel at the Window” (Toms), Mrs. F. 
M, Harrison; Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique (Guil- 
mant); Pastorale (Kullah); Bridal Song (Jensen); March 
(Smart). This recital, as will be seen by the above pro- 
gramme, was a very enjoyable one. Mr. Sealy was ably as- 
sisted by Mrs. Harrison, the soprano of the church, The 
next recital, June g, will be the last of this series, The con- 
cert at Music Hall, Orange, May 25, under the direction of 
G. W. Baldwin, for the benefit of the Young Men’s Union of 
the East Orange Baptist Church, was attended by an audi- 
ence of only moderate size. The vocal solos of Mme, Lasar, 
of Brooklyn; Bessie Miller and Mrs. W. S. Canon, of this 
city, were well received, The solos by C. Belfort, violinist, 
of New York, and Frank E, Drake, of this city, were re- 
ceived with great applause. Efforts are being made to se- 
cure the services of Walter Damrosch as the leader of the 
Harmonic Society for its next season. Mr. Damrosch has 
become a great favorite with the members of the Harmonic 
Society, as he led almost all of the rehearsals for the May 
festival, and they recognize his great musical ability. 

FRANK. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 3.—The two concerts given last week 
at the Academy of Music by Mme. Gerster were attended 
by rather slim audiences. It is almost too late now for con- 
certs, when every one is hastening to leave the city for the 
seashore or the mountains, Still the favorite prima donna 
was enthusiastically received and applauded, particularly 
after the ‘‘ Casta Diva,” and also the ‘‘ Carnaval de Venise,” 





which she sang in her best style, showing to great advantage 
her brilliant execution. In response to an encore she gave 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” in which she was less successful. 
Adolphe Fisher, the violoncellist, was very much appreciated 
in a “*fantaisie” by Servais. The other soloists were: Miss 
Winant and Mr. Montegriffo, and the accompanist G. W. 
Colby. The German orchestra closed last week its third 
season of public rehearsals at the Academy of Fine Arts. 
These concerts, for such is the name they really deserved, 
although they were inaugurated as ‘‘ promenade rehearsals,” 
have grown every year in popular favor. They are now an 
institution of which Philadelphia may be proud, and certain- 
ly very high praise is due to Mr. Stoll, the intelligent leader, 
who has little by little accustomed the public in general to 
listen to and to enjoy a higher grade of music than it had 
heard before. At the thirty-one concerts no less than twelve 
entire symphonies were given, among which were Beethoven’s 
‘* Eroica” and ‘‘C Minor” symphonies, Mozart’s ‘* Jupiter,” 
the ‘*‘ Retormation” of Mendelsshon, ‘‘ Lenore” of Raff and 
Gade’s Symphony No. 5. Several works of Liszt, Saint- 
Saéns, Berlioz, Wagner and Schumann were played as well 
as a great variety of light music, comprising operatic selec- 
tions, waltzes, marches, &c. During the last concert Mr. 
Stoll was presented with a beautiful gold mounted ebony 
baton, as an appreciation of the good services he has ren- 
dered. ‘‘La Mascotte,” the opera of Audran, did not meet 
with a success at the Chestnut Street Opera House. The com- 
pany was a poor one. J. ViEnnor, 


SAN Francisco, Cal., May 25, 1881.—Apart from the con- 
cert of the Loring Club there would be little to write about. 
The programme consisted of: ‘‘Beware” (Hatton); ‘‘The Voy- 
age” (Mendelssohn); ‘‘The Brook” (Bellew); ‘*On the Water” 
(Abt); Drinking Song (Wagner), and Pilgrini’s Chorus 
(Wagner). The latter was sung exquisitely. The club was 
assisted by the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, which played 
Beethoven's F major Quartet, Op. 59, and a tema from the 
Clarinet Quintet of Mozart. Its playing was, as it always 
is, wonderful. Mr. Reuling’s solos, Schubert’s ‘‘Am Meer” 
and Franz’s ‘‘Die Widmung,” were sung very well. The hit 
of the evening was Mr. Schade’s fine playing of Terschak’s 
difficult ‘‘Sonnambula” fantaisie. In this he showed himself 
to be a truly great artist. We are to have an Italian opera 
season next month, Signor Bianchi, the genial tenor and 
intending playing the ‘ Bianchi-Montlando” 
This troupe is now on its 

PIONEER, 


impresario, 
Opera Company at the Grand. 
way here from Guatemala. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF. 


.-+-An oratorio by Professor Macfarren will be among the 
novelties of the Leeds Festival of 1883.....Louis Lee’s 
‘Jeanne d’Arc,” symphonic poem, has been performed at the 
ninth Philharmonic concert at Hamburg with great success, 
The work was conducted by the author, who was thrice re- 
called, and all the local papers speak of the work in high 
terms....Ponchielli’s opera, ‘‘I Promessi Sposi,” in an 
English form by H. Hersee, has been produced at Birming- 
ham, England, with great success, by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company....A curious tale is told by the Russian papers. 
The remains of Nicolas Rubinstein were, as we know, car- 
ried to Moscow and buried with great pomp. It is now 
stated that a mistake has been made, and that the Muscovites 
have buried the wrong body. A certain Russian baron died 
at the same time in Paris, and his remains were carried by 
the same train as those of Nicolas Rubinstein. At Berlin 
the coffins became mixed, and the baron is buried at Mos- 
cow, while Nicolas Rubinstein lies in the baron’s grave at 
Riga. So goes the tale, at any rate....Anton Rubinstein has 
given two piano recitals in the St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow. 
....-Next August, Carpi will open its elegant theatre, for the 
cure of a society of gentlemen there. Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Rob- 
erto il Diavolo” is to be given. There are engaged up to 
pow Garbini, Fernando, and the basso Dondi....A new thea- 
tre journal has appeared in Trieste. Itiscalled // Pudbiico.... 
Another journal bas appeared at Barcelona entitled 4/ Co/i- 
seo....Suppé’s opera, ‘‘Fatinitza,” performed by the Freund 
German Company at the Rossini Theatre, Venice, has made 
a fiasco.... The music, with the exception of a lively terzet, 
which was encored, did not seem to please. The public became 
weary, the less patient protesting by pounding their sticks 
on the floor,...Recently was inaugurated a new theatre at 
Atri, Province of Teramo, Italy. ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera” 
was represented....In the ‘‘Prophet,”’ at the National Thea- 
tre, Pesth, the fine tenor, Peroti, had a great success, both as 
an actor and singer....Naples journals inform us that the 
two impresarios of San Carlo have asked to be released from 
their contract for the three years yet to run, but that the City 
Council will not grant their request....Trieste journals 
praise highly the prima donna, Dotti, who recently made her 
début in “Ernani,” at the Fenice Theatre. It is said she has 
a fine figure, beautiful voice of sweet quality, and that she 
sings with grace and passion....There is being built in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, a Politeama, which is to seat 3,000 persons.... 
Another theatre has been destroyed by fire. London jour- 
nals state that the Vaudeville Theatre, Ramsgate, Kent, is 
no longer standing....The eminent prima donna, Chiara 
Bernau-Gallignani is now in Milan....At the Milan Expo- 
sition there are 700 musical exhibitors....Ernesto Rossi has 
accepted a contract for this country to give one hundred rep- 











resentations, commencing October 14....The Princess Louise . 
is said to love music so well that recently, returning to Lon- 

don from a journey to Italy, she telegraphed to her singing 

master to be ready to give her a lesson on the morning after 

her arrival, She has lately published a suite of waltzes on 

Scotch melodies....At Presburg, Liszt played in a concert 

for the benefit of the Hummel monument, and the receipts 

were about 7,000 francs....Angelo de Sanctis is now in 

Milan. He is likely to sing the coming season at the San 

Carlo, Lisbon....Some talk is taking place in Paris about a 

posthumous opera by Felicien David, entitled, ‘‘Le Bon Fer- ~ 
mier de Francoville.” The MS, is complete, and lacks only 
the name of the librettist. It is very likely that this work by 
the great French musician will be represented in the winter 
at the Opéra Comique....Milan journals inform the public 
that at the musical exposition which will be held at the Con- 
servatory there, there will be on exhibition a glass case of 
Arabian and Persian musical instruments, mandolins, Italian 

lutes (with two strings), citherns, guitars, theorbas (or large 
lutes), with many Chinese instruments....The new Nice 
opera house to be erected will not occupy the same ground 
as the one which was burned occupied, but opposite to the 
Governor’s palace. The ground on which the recent structure 
stood will be destined for the use of the Museum or the 
School of Fine Arts....The impresario of the San Carlo, 

Lisbon, has engaged for the next season of Italian opera the 
celebrated baritone, Kaschmann, paying him for six months 
55,000 francs....During the past season 18 operas and 129 
representations were given at the Theatre Royal, Madrid.... 

From December 22, 1880, to April 20, 1881, there were given 
at the San Carlo, Naples, 73 representations with 8 operas 
and 3 ballets....Luigi Maria Vacani recently died in Bologna 
at the age of seventy-two. When he was young he journeyed 
to America with Mercadante as concert master, and remained 
there for many years as a teacher of music....In the Vo/- 
faire, Paris, there was recently published an article which 
spoke highly of La Scala Theatre, Milan, the impartiality of 
the Milan public, and its love for good music. In the same 
paper (for which Saint-Saéns writes, who is no admirer of 
Verdi,) ‘‘Simon Boccanegra” is glowingly praised.... 

Eugenio Pirani, after a recent concert in Bologna, was nomi- 
nated accademician of the *‘Regia Accademia Filarmonica.” 
...-At the Court Theatre, Carlsruhe, the romantic opera of 
Schubert, ‘‘Alfonso ed Estrella,” modified to a certain degree 
by Fuchs (director of the orchestra at the Vienna Theatre 
Royal), obtained a great success. This opera, now sixty 
years old, has only been performed once under the direction 
of Liszt, at Weimar....Rubinstein’s opera, ‘‘Die Macca- 
baer,” will be represented the coming winter at the Lyceum, 
Barcelona....Francesco Planté, perhaps the best pianist 
France boasts, is giving concerts in Belgium, and has been 
welcomed with unusual enthusiasm....The other day, at the 
Paris Opéra, the 7ooth representation of Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots” was given. Before each act the celebrated 
Belgian Choral Society, ‘‘ La Legia,” executed some pieces. 
with remarkable effect and precision. 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ApaAmowsky.—Herr Adamowsky, who is well known to be 
an excellent violinist, has decided to locate himself in New 
York. 


BarTLeETT.—M. L. Bartlett, of this city, has been engaged 
to sing the part of Z/ijah at Oberlin College, this month. 








BriGNoLi.—Signor Brignoli is now in the city, having re- 
turned after his long engagement with the Emma Abbott 
Opera Company. His last appearance was in Philadelphia, 
in which city he received a good deal of praise. 

DENGREMONT.—Maurice Dengremont, the youthful violin- 
ist, has recovered from his recent attack in New Orleans. 
He will resume his tour of the United States in the fall. 

Drucker.—Zerlina Drucker, a new prima donna, whom 
Impresario Freund took with him from Germany to Italy, 
succeeded in pleasing the public at the Rossini Theatre, 
Venice, in the opera ** Donna Juanita.” 

DuFrRIcHE.—The fine baritone, Mons. Dufriche, has ap- 
peared as Hoe/,in ‘‘Dinorah,” and from reports is said to 
have gained a true success. 


Dupont.—Joseph Dupont has received much praise in the 
London papers for his careful and intelligent conducting of 
the orchestra at the Covent Garden Theatre. He succeeded 
to Vianesi’s post. 

ENGEL.—To the many and brilliant successes that the dis 
tinguished tenor Engel has obtained, at the Theatre Royal, 
Anversa, another must be added in Reyer’s opera, ‘‘Statue.” 
The journals say that his conception of the important réle of 
Selim was very fine. 

GIRAUDET.--The eminent basso, Giraudet, from the Paris 
opera, obtained a great success in a concert recently given 
by Mme. Escudier. He sang an aria by Gluck and one by 
Rossini. 


Ke.Litocc.—Our own Clara Louise Kellogg is in Milan, 
and the journals say that they hope the public will have an 
opportunity to hear her. 

Mi.iet.—A grave accident has recently befallen the tenor 


Millet, in Paris, who, after leaving the Italian career, became 
impresario of the Theatre Chateau d’Eau. While he was su- 





THE COURIER. 








_ perintending the rehearsals of ‘Il Trovatore,” the piano fell 
on and broke his foot. 

Viruxtemps.—Henri Vieuxtemps, the celebrated Belgian 
violinist and composer, died at Paris on June 7. He was 
born at Verviers.on February 20, 1820, and was the son of an 
old soldier and tuner of musical instruments, The greater 
part of his life was spent in a series of travels over Europe, 
studying and giving exhibitions of his skill. He visited 
America in 1843, 1855, and in 1870. In the latter year he 
came to New York asa member of the concert troupe of 
which Christine Nilsson was the chief attraction, His last 
visit was a great success, In 1845 the deceased was married 
to Josephine Eder, of Vienna, who was also a musical prod- 
igy in her youth, but who died in 1848. 

Weiss.—At Paris, just now, the Baroness Alfonsina Weiss, 
having lost the use of her left hand, plays the piano with her 
right, to the astonishment of everybody. 


NEW MUSIC. 








[Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 

Ed, Schuberth & Co., New York. 
1. Te Deum Laudamus (soli and chorus)...G. A. Mietzke. 
2. Arietta di Balletto, Gluck (piano paraphrase). Rafael Joseffy. 
3. Gerster Polka (piano) i 
4. The Honved, Divertissement Hon- 


-(piano duet) 


5. Lohengrin, musically and pictorially illustrated 

No. 1.—This Te Deum is quite well written, and shows 
some talent on the part of the composer. The solos are the 
best portions of the composition, the choral sections being 
rather weak. It will please the average congregation, and 
this is about all that the writer can expect or ask. 

No. 2.—Although the arrangement has been made by a 
master pianist, it is hardly likely to be effective in the hands 
of any but excellent virtuosi, The movement is too much 
cut up for any but the most intelligent listeners to follow 
with understanding, and therefore as a popular work it can- 
not be voted a success. Mr. Joseffy has done better things. 

No, 3.—One of the best pieces of its kind that Mr. Bial 
has yet given tothe public. The themes are quite pretty 
and obtain a hold upon the hearer at once. The coda, which 
introduces phrases of the aria from ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘‘Caro 
nome del mio cor,” is not only effective but excellently con- 
ceived. This ‘‘polka” should have a large sale. 

No. 4.—These duets, by an unknown writer to this coun- 
try, display considerable skill in composition and by no 
means small invention. In minor matters, such as here and 
there questionable notation, &c., fault may be found; but 
upon the whole the presentation is equal to the conception. 
No. 1 is full of fire and energy, while No. 2 is quaint and 
sparkling. The Fina/e is highly effective and vigorous, and 
brings the ‘‘Divertissement” to a brilliant close. The com- 
poser is said to be quite young, and certainly should pro- 
duce works of great value, if a judgment is to be formed 
from the piece now under consideration. 

No. 5.—The excellence of this edition of ‘‘Lohengrin” 
consists in the accuracy of its English translation, which is, 
perhaps, the best which has yet appeared before the public. 
It has been made by John P. Jackson. The music is not 
complete, but only the words, the gems having been ar- 
ranged for voice and piano by Frances Manette Jackson. 
The edition contains fine illustrations of the chief scenes, 
which make it a handsome and acceptable present even to 
average music lovers. Taken altogether the idea is rather a 
novel one, and the combination offered in the volume should 
secure for it a large sale. 

Lee & Walker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. Meadow Flowers Romance (piano) 
2. bad as Serenade * 
Gavotte. 4 Louis Meyer. 


; No. 1.—Quite pretty, and calculated to please young learn- 
ers. It is at least written in a healthy style. 

No. 2—Makes an interesting little piece. It is quite char- 
acteristic and graceful. Some two or three errors have been 
overlooked through carelessness, as the work is transparent 
enough, needing no special effort to make it correct. 

No. 3—Will make many friends among young players be- 
cause of its clearness and melodiousness, It will tend to 
cultivate a good taste in the pupil. 


Knake & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Apple Blossoms (song and dance).. .......... . Woodbridge. 
The music is more pretentious in character than what is 
usually met with in pieces of its class, but it is unsuitable 
and incorrectly written, especially with regard to notation. 
It cannot be admitted to be a successful song of its kind. 


Louis Meyer. 
Louis Meyer. 


“ “ 


Arthur P. Smith, Boston, Mass. 
. As Thy Wav’ring Footsteps 
. Spring Song 
. Cradle Hymn of the Virgin 
. Elsa’s Lullaby 
. Meadow Lark's Song 
. Rustic Wedding Louis Meyer. 
. Mandoline Spanish Serenade Louis Meyer. 
No. 1.—A song like this is sure to please for its flowing 
melody and pleasing harmony, although it may lack origin- 
ality. The composer is a musician of talent, and at least 
writes down his thoughts with freedom. Compass, E flat 
(or B flat below the staff if preferred) to E flat—an octave, 
No. 2.—Rather commonplace and not very effective. It is 


Louis Meyer. 
+. vcoe VISOR, 
Beppo Nemo. 
Louis Meyer. 
Louis Meyer, 





hardly likely to find numerous admirers. Compass, E flat to 
A flat—an eleventh. 

No. 7.—An admirably written piece exhibiting not only 
musical talent of a rather high order, but also extensive 
knowledge in the presentation of ideas. It is such a com- 
position as only those having a cultivated taste will be likely 
to ask for and enjoy. A good singer and player is needed to 
interpret it properly; both intelligence and judgment being 
demanded. Compass, B flat to F—a twelfth. 

No. g.—lInteresting, playable and melodious. 
pianists will be pleased with it. 

No. 5.—Graceful and pleasing, besides being only ordinarily 
difficult. It will recommend itself. 

No. 6.—The subjects are not particularly pastoral in 
character, but the piece is nicely written and will please every 
one who hears it. It is only moderately difficult. 

No. 7.—Quite characteristic of the title, but offering op- 
portunities in one or two places for a more correct notation. 
It needs to be played with a certain swing and grace, when it 
will prove effective. 


Young 








NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Imported by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 


Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c. 
PIANO SOLOS, 
Alberti, H.—Opera Album. Selections from favorite operas in easy 
arrangements, Vol. I[I. Operas of Strauss and Suppé, net 
Bach, ¥. S.— Gavotte from a suite for cello. Arranged by T. Stein. 
Brenner, L.—Op. 61, Lullaby 
Foerster, A.—Op. 28, No. 7, “ Violet’... 
Glinka, M.—Menuet from his Quartet 
Gobbaerts, L.—Op. 107, ** L’Aimable.” Easy polka brillante 
Helmer, A.—Op. 2, four piano compositions—No. 1, Album Leaf; 
No. 2, Serenade; No. 3, Hunter’s Song; No. 4, Nocturne. To- 
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Lange, Geo.—Op. 7, ** Moon Night.” 

Mathias, G.—" Gotta, Lae” | is Gis dda siveicieec cctedecccescesveoss 
Mohring, F.—* Dolce Far Niente.”” Melodious tone picture 

Popper, D.—Gavotte No. 3, for cello and piano. Arranged for piano 


Taubert, W.—Op. 191, No. 3, “* The Golden Garland.”” Marche Sol- 
ennelle 
PIANO DUETS. 
Kiel, Fr.—Op. 78, Waltz for string quartet. Arranged as a piano duet 
WF CS COMMONER. 6 cov ccovsseccesecdicesensivevecescesscecnscoese . $2.00 
Lange, Gustav.—Op. 31, “ Pure as Snow.” 
Rubinstein, Ant.—Melodies from his opera, “‘The Children of the 
Heath,” in two books. 
Prudent, E.—“* La Donna e Mobile.”’ Chanson de Rigoletto 
Von Wilm, N.—Op. 25, Suite, B flat major 
PIANO AND VIOLIN, 
Lesser, M.—Two romances 
Medefind, E.—Op. 6, ** Dream of Youth.” Romance 
Ponfick, F.—Recollections of Obergrund. Tone piece 
Overtures, Dances and Marches. 
PIANO SOLOS, 
Faust, C.—Op. 329, “Zickzag Polka”’ 
Gungl, ¥.—Op. 332, “* With Trumpets and Fifes.”’ 
Hermann, H.—Op. 39, “ Wild Roses.” Polka mazurka 
Heyer, O.—Op. 68, ** Love at First Sight.’’ Galop 
PIANO DUET. 
Keler-Bdla.—Op. 131, Schauspiel Overture 


Mapleson to Secure Nilsson. 


PRIVATE letter from Paris states: “J. H. 
A Mapleson arrived here early Sunday morniug, and has 
put up at the Hétel du Rhin, Place Vendéme. The imme- 
diate reason of his visit to this capital is to meet Henry Jar- 
rett, who is well known as the agent of Mme, Nilsson, M. 
Faure, Mr. Maas, Mlle. Salla, and other operatic artists, and 
who returned here on Monday via Havre, after a brilliant 
tour with Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt in the United States. While 
he has been here Mr. Mapleson has so far entered into ne- 
gotiations that it is hoped Mlle. Van Zandt will, after all, 
cross to your side to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre during 
a portion of the season. The immediate purpose of Mr. 
Mapleson in visiting Paris was, however, to secure Mme, 
Nilsson. While he was in America Mr, Mapleson was 
authorized by Mr, Jarrett, her agent, to announce the name 
of Mme, Nilsson in his prospectus; and, although he did not 
hold the counterpart signed by her of her engagement, yet 
his part, duly signed, is now in the possession of Mme, Nils- 
son; and at a concert at St. James’ Hall, London, she ex- 
pressly announced herself as ‘By permission of Mr. Maple- 
son,’ Since then Mme. Nilsson has asked that certain artists 
shall be engaged to support her, and particularly that a great 
baritone shall be engaged for Mefistofele. This so points at 
M. Faure that it is not unlikely that Mr. Mapleson will make 
an offer, which M. Faure will probably accept, particularly 
if ‘Hamlet’ can be played. Here the matter for the present 
rests; but it is confidently expected that Mr. Mapleson will 
be able to announce the rentrée of Mme, Nilsson and M. 
Faure as Marguerite and Mephistopheles by, at the latest, the 
Queen’s birthday, May 28. Mr. Jarrett will probably take a 
brief rest after his labors in America, but he will most likely 
be in London toward the end of the present month of May.” 
—London Figaro, May 21. 











ORGAN NOTES. 


Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the hy organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.]} . 

....It is a question whether it is advisable or best to use 
double timber in the construction of the sweil box. Natu- 
rally enough, the volume of sound, when the swell is closed, 
is fainter'in proportion than what it would be if only a single 
thickness was used. But the crescendo and diminuendo 
possible is assuredly increased in extent by the employment 
of double timber. Whether the effect obtainable is worth 
the increased outlay is open to debate; yet, as effect seems 
to be the chief thing aimed at in music, it should take preced- 
ence even of the almighty dollar. 

.-+eIt would be well if every organ could be supplied 
with a crescendo pedal, for, with the exception of the regular 
swell, no crescendo can be produced by the organist himself 
without its being marred by ugly breaks. Even two intelli- 
gent organists (one at either side of the player) to pul! the 
stops according to previously understood directions, can 
hardly supply the place of the crescendo pedal. It would be 
preferable if one or two registers less were placed in organs, 
the price of which would be better added to mechanical de- 
vices for giving full control over what registers there were. 

....The idea of supplementing the organ with a pretty com- 
plete orchestra at special services in Protestant Espiscopal 
churches is excellent, and has lately came into vogue in 
London. Some churches employ the auxiliary aid of the 
orchestra every first Sunday of the month, and by so doing 
disp!4y an enlarged conception of sacred music and the most 
effective way and means of interpreting it. New York only 
occasionally indulges in such exhibitions, and these mostly, 
if not wholly, occur in Roman Catholic churches. Church 
music in this city is open to wide improvement, even in lead- 
ing churches of every denomination. Only time will bring 
this about. 

..-.In an organ erected by Hill, of London, some thirty 
years ago, the ‘great organ was itself a swell box which in- 
closed a second box containing the pipes of the swell organ, 
Either of these could be opened and closed quite independ- 
ently of the other, or one fixed open and the other left free, 
or both opened and closed simultaneously, producing a 
magnificent crescendo and diminuendo. Notwithstanding 
this seeming complication there was only one pedal, which 
could be secured anywhere between the points it moved. It 
seems strange that an idea of such practical value should 
have been allowed to fall into obscurity, especially when a 
successful test of it had been made. The idea of placing the 
great organ pipes in a swell box has often been mooted, but 
with the exception of partial attempts, such as placing the 
great organ reeds in the real swell box, &c., nothing of the 
kind has been generally adopted by organ builders. The 
day is sure to come when effects will be produced by means 
of the swell which are now considered impossible and un- 
necessary. 

....Organs of English manufacture seem to be obtaining a 
foothold ia France, While the celebrated French builder, 
Cavaillé-Coll, is erecting organs in England, English build- 
ers have been reciprocating the compliment, if it may so be 
called. The latest organ built by an English manufacturer 
for Paris is the one recently placed in the English church of 
that city, Rue d’Aguesseau, opposite the British embassy, 
which has emanated from the factory of Brindley & Foster, 
Sheffield. This organ was opened about a month ago by 
Alexandre Guilmant, the celebrated French organist, organ- 
iste de la Trinité et de la Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire, Fellow du Collége des Organistes de Londres, The 
programme was fine and varied, embracing works by the fol- 
lowing composers: Handel, Salomé, Chauvet, Bach, Guil- 
mant, Mendelssohn, Dandrien, Clérambault, Smart, Silas 
and Krebs. The general opinion of the instrument was ex- 
tremely favorable, and it is a most gratifying incident that so 
good an impression has been created in Paris byan English 
organ builder for English workmanship—both mechanical 
and artistic. 

..--An excellent proposition recently made in London is 
the following: ‘‘That a ventil be provided that shall cut off 
the pedal to a soft 16-foot draw stop.” Such an arrangement 
can hardly be over estimated; as, with the full pedal force 
drawn, a soft 16-foot tone is at once obtainable by a touch of 
a simple mechanical device. Without this device or a com- 
position pedal affecting the pedal registers, an organ with 
four or five pedal stops requires much trouble to manage, 
Say the pedal keyboard possesses the following stops: Vio- 
loncello, 8 feet; bourdon, 16 feet; contra gamba, 16 feet; 
double open diapason, 16 feet; and trombone, 16 feet. What 
has the organist to do to at once obtain a soft pedal? 
Nothing less than to push in as rapidly as possible four 
sliders, which, even when skillfully accomplished, never fails 
to make ugly gaps and disagreeable jerks in the music being 
performed. By the ventil system, however, the desired end 
is swiftly, surely and easily attained, the very certainty of 
which serves to infuse confidence into the organist and en- 
ables him to bestow his full and calm attention upon the 
piece he is endeavoring to interpret. There can be no two 
opinions with regard to the fact that, whatever may be the 
amount disbursed for mechanical facilities, it always returns 
its full equivalent in the ease and mastery with which the 
performer can control the instrument. 
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N interesting question, whose solution will perhaps 
have an important effect upon the stage of the 
future, seems to be raised. Is operatic writing in the 
United States a cause or a consequence of softening of 
the brain. 


T is not actually impossible that the concentration of 
mind necessary to the adoption and naturalization of 
characters from alien shores and foreign dramatic works 
is apt to produce nervous exhaustion and consequent 
paralysis of the intellectual faculties; it is also quite rea- 
sonable that unhappy victims of brain disease may fancy 
themselves perfectly qualified to write libretti and music 
for the entertainment of their hitherto less afflicted fellow 
creatures. 


LIND TOM, a personage who has been mercifully 
withdrawn from public view, was wont to attack a 
piano with much ferocity and some intuitive perception 
of harmony, and whenever he launched out into a rhap- 
sody of more than usual vehemence and duration, his 
manager, with vast af/omd, would announce that it was 
such or such a scnata of Beethoven. People who took 
delight in the antics of a harmless, uncouth lunatic would 
not be apt to possess much musical culture, and would 
accept it as the sonata in question note for note, and feel 
very much surprised. Poor Blind Tom’s hallucination, 
if he ever had any other than a musical idea in his un- 
shapely head, was that he was doing something enor- 
mously, unspeakably brilliant. This is only by way of 
illustration of the vagaries of dementia. 


EVERTHELESS instances are so frequently found 
of people of unsound mind overestimating their 
talents as to have a bearing upon the question at issue. 
It is not wholly impossible that American operas are the 
consequence and not the cause of dimness of intellect on 
the part of their authors. In spite of this—and we are 
invariably willing to state both sides of a case, even 
though it may largely antagonize our own position—we 
incline to the belief that the American opera is a cause 
and not a consequence of libretto writing. We affirm 
that all people who start out to make their fortunes in 
the manner of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan are not only 
normally constituted, but even preternaturally brilliant at 
the outset, and that the mental strain of conceiving a 
subject proves too much for them. By the time they 
reach the plot they are already unbalanced; the task of 
arranging the acts and scenes unhinges their judgment; 
the selection of characters indicates that the stage of im- 
becility has at length been reached, and when the music 
is added, and the stage directions are thrown in, symp- 
toms of acute and even furious mania are too often dis- 
cernible, 


T has been noticed that a cure is often effected by 


humoring the patient. Instead of confining him in 
an asylum, he is allowed by his relatives and guardians 
to put his work on the stage. A score or two of people 
are engaged by them to sit through the performance and 
gradually the malady expends its force. The patient 
gradually regains his equilibrium, and after a week or 
two of vast expense to his friends becomes sane enough 
to remove his “opera.” When informed by his relatives 
what he has done, he feels the same sort of sheepishness 
that is said to be experienced by mesmeric subjects, and 
by healthy attention to work in a store or field he is 
again restored to perfect health. A melancholy illustra- 
tion of the harrowing effects of opera writing is to be 
found in the following notice, clipped from the pro- 
gramme of the Fifth Avenue Theatre : 


A new opera will take the place of “ Billee Taylor’’ at the Standard 
Theatre next week. It is entitled “‘Elfins and Mermaids,” which is said 
to be replete with musical beauty. 

A Puatic Norice. 

“ Elfins and Mermaids’’ is the coming musical sensation at the Standard 
Theatre. This very popular opera house has heretofore been a home for 
foreign operas—‘Pinafore,"’ “Pirates,” and “Billee Taylor,” all joint 
works of many authors, Sullivan, Gilbert, Solomon, Stephens, and others. 
I have combined the talents of all, composed both words and music, also 
executed all dramatic construction of this work. I now propose to make 
the home a birthplace for native operas. In producing “Elfins and Mer- 
maids’ I promise the music loving people a two-act comic opera full of 





fun and beautiful melodies, making the most pleasing piece of sentimental- 

ism ever originated in America. Trusting a liberal support, appreciation, 

and patronage for the effort of my labor, I remain, respectfully and very 

truly yours, Cuarzes Brown, Sole Proprietor and Manager. 
Dates hereafter. 


HETHER this prospectus, which is briefer than 
one we had the honor of reviewing some weeks 
ago, is to be considered a “most pleasing piece of senti- 
mentalism” is rather doubtful. On the whole, not, we 
should think, It is melancholy to have to state that 
many ladies and gentlemen to whom the “most pleasing 
piece of sentimentalism that ever originated in America” 
was submitted calmly but with surprising emphasis de- 
clined to have anything to do with it whatever. The 
“home,” we fear, will be spelled hereafter with a capital 
H if it is to become the retreat of the unhappy gentle- 
men who start out in life in a sane condition, but give 
way to the nervous strain before their plots are thought 
out. But perhaps Mr. Henderson is a philanthropist 
and yearns to manage an asylum. 


DRAMATIC SALVATION FROM MEIN- 
INGEN. 
OT long’ago, in speaking of the outlook of the drama 
for the next ten or fifteen years, THE COURIER sug- 
gested that constant grafting of American ideas upon 
the parent stocks of France, Spain and Germany, had ex- 
hausted the vitality of the native drama of those coun- 
tries and nothing could in the future be hoped from 
them. The speculation has good charter. None of the 
three but France is producing anything original in the 
line of the drama, nor will it ever again supply the needs 
of England and the United States. As the publisher 
pirates of this country have drawn upon the reserve o 
standard English literature for their cheap books, and 
find that the current supply is totally insufficient for their 
needs, so the dramatists and adapters of England and the 
United States are compelled to take all sorts of measures 
to secure the first Continental novelty. 

Indeed, their attitude to-day so closely resembles that 
of the “ pot hunters” of a pigeon shoot as to be ludicrous. 
They stand with guns ready cocked to bring down every 
bird that has run the gauntlet of English and French 
criticism, only to find that the marksmen of the reviews 
and dailies have shot truly and bagged their game within 
the bounds of national influence. All this is perfectly 
true and very discouraging. What, then, are we going to 
do for dramas ? 

Is the stage in the last part of the nineteenth century 
to be surrendered entirely to the light English opera of 
the “Billee Taylor” class, to the melange of the variety 
show, the flatulent emptiness of the Troubadour enter- 
tainment, and the imbecility of farce comedy? Heaven 
forbid; for if it is, then farewell to the stage. Rational 
beings will abandon it. Rationality is not altogether 
fashionable, truly; but even fashion suffers sometimes 
from the effects of intelligence, and will by and by turn 
its back upon twaddle; and when it does, then goodby to 
the sisters and cousins and aunts of idiocy who now com- 
pose the national drama. 

But something has occurred within the past few days 
that gives hope and encouragement even to the most 
despondent. A company of actors and actresses has 
been playing in London, and has startled the isle from its 
dull and pretentious propriety. A company of Germans 
has been playing Shakespeare probably as Shakespeare 
would prefer to be played were he in a position to regu- 
late the stage. A company of Germans, spouting Shake- 
speare in a foreign tongue, has suddenly surprised Eng- 
lishmen into a realization of the unpalatable fact that 
they do not rightly understand or appreciate their own 
peerless poet. It has taken about six generations of 
study to teach Germans what Englishmen have not 
learned in about ten, namely, that Shakespeare did not 
write star pieces. 

The Prince of Wales and his chum, the King of 
Sweden, were present at the first performance of “Julius 
Cesar” by this company, and the faithful chronicler as- 
sures us that they were both greatly impressed by the 
performance. Edwin Booth dined with the Prince of 
Wales on Saturday. 

We have little, if any, doubt that His Royal Highness 
meant to take the earliest opportunity of calling Mr. 
Booth’s attention to the performance of “ Julius Caesar” 
by the Duke of Meiningen’s company, and to tell him 
frankly that his (Booth’s) representations were shockingly 
bad beside this one. 

Mr. Booth has been one of the gravest offenders against 
the drama of Shakespeare, the most persistent, selfish, 
pretentious and almost irredeemable of offenders. He 
has obstinately surrounded himself with the worst com- 
pany that the good-natured contempt of the American 
public would consent to be tortured by, and, although he 











has succeeded in making his audiences believe that he 
played the star parts remarkably well, he has never im- 
posed upon them the belief that his company was not 
atrocious. ‘ 

The Prince of Wales doubtless made these suggestions 
to Mr. Booth in the belief that, being an American and 
enterprising, and to a large extent conscientious in his 
own parts, he would be more likely than Mr. Irving to 
avail himself of the hint. Mr. Irving is so incrusted 
with affectation and self-conceit, that nothing could 
reasonably be expected of him from a hint. In the latter 
respect His Royal Highness showed more than ordinary 
British sagacity ; whether in the former he was equally 
astute is open to question. However, we may yet find 
out whether his words were wasted or not. 

These Meiningers, as they call themselves, do not ap- 
pear to be all geniuses. Indeed, a company which in- 
cludes about a hundred and twenty actors represents 
numerically more geniuses than history tells of. And 
yet they succeeded in representing an English tragedy in 
German in such a manner as to make intelligent English- 
men thoroughly ashamed of the slovenliness, stupidity 
and selfishness of the Anglo-Saxon actor, and the thick- 
headed, self-satisfied credulity of the Anglo-Saxon audi- 
ence. For if all accounts are true, not one part in this 
representation was out of proportion; not even a leaf of 
the scenery or an intonation by the mob was discordant 
with the tone of the drama. Cesar was not dwarfed for 
the benefit of Brutus, and even Lucius was as good an 
actor as Marc Antony himself. The most ignoble Cz¢/zen 
in the mob played his part as well as Portia and Cal- 
phurnia, and the mind was impressed with “Julius 
Cesar” the play, and not with Herr this or Fraulein that. 

There are three dramas, and the Greek is the oldest. 
The Greek chorus fulfilled a function of the utmost im- 
portance. It served to convey certain subtleties that 
could not otherwise be injected into the tragedy. It 
threw side lights upon the subjective elements of the 
drama; it exposed to view the motives of mankind and 
the mysterious dealings of fate. In “Julius Caesar,” as 
an instance, the mob of citizens does more. It gauges 
the very temper and intellect of Rome; it measures and 
forestalls the impact of Antony's subtle eloquence. In 
the hands of the citizens lie not only the destinies of 
Rome, but all the possibilities of the tragedy. Let the 
mob receive sullenly or extravagantly the wily passion of 
Marc Antony, and the thread of consequence is snapped. 
The contrast between the burning words of the future 
triumvir and the action of the mob is, when Anglo- 
Saxons play it, ludicrous. First recall the effect upon the 
mind of such lines as these: 

“ Through this the well beloved Brutus stabb'd, 
And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Czesar’s angel; 
Judge, oh you gods, how Czesar loved him.” 

Bear in mind the consummate art of the speech which 
begins: 

“ Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 


To such a sudden flood of mutiny 


And ends with: 


“ But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony, 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue 
In every wound of Czesar that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny 


” 


And then remember the mob that we have all seen, 
whethether Davenport or Booth or McCullough were 
the star, dressed like tramps, hooting like Irish rioters 
on a general eviction day, and brandishing shillelahs with 
the familiar “hooroo” of Donnybrook fair. Imagine the 
diction of the poet flung like pearls before so hideous 
a rabble, and then ask if Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar” 
has ever been represented here. 

Is it amazing that the latent, unexpressed art sentiment 
that is to be found, even in rudimentary form, in every 
intelligent mind shrinks from the bestial inconsistency of 
such an exhibition and refuses to see Shakespeare butch- 
ered on the stage? Czesar does indeed bleed in sport, but 
not the sport that Shakespeare intended. “God bless the 
good Duke of Argyll” is the oat-fed Scotchman’s prayer 
as he rubs himself against the scratching posts erected 
by the thoughtful peer ; “God bless the art-loving Duke 
of Meiningen” who has taught a company of German 
players to put Shakespeare upon the stage in such guise 
that he will not prove a laughing stock to the foolish or 
an outrage and an insult tothe thoughtful and intelligent. 
It is not to a new dramatic literature that we must look 
for the regeneration of the stage, but to a really artistic 
representation of the peerless treasures of the drama that 
our nation has in common with that which gave Shake- 
speare birth. As statecraft has fallen into the hands of 
vulgar vagabond politicians, so has the drama become the 
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prey of ignorant, besotted speculators. How many man- 
agers have ever read De Quincey’s essay upon the knock- 
ing at the door in “Macbeth” or paused even to inquire 
whether the witches spoke truth or lies ? 








SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


.»++‘' Punch” is the title of H. J. Byron’s latest comedy. 
..-.-Ada Cavendish contemplates an early appearance on 
the London stage. 


+++-John Gilbert, of Wallack’s, has departed for his sum- 
mer home at Manchester, Mass, 


...»Hoey and Hardie closed their season on Saturday 
evening at the Grand Opera House. 


....Herne’s ‘‘ Hearts of Oaks” Company will begin its 
next season at the Windsor Theatre on September 5. 


.»+.Maggie Mitchell has returned to her home at Long 
Branch after one of the most successful seasons in her ex- 
perience, 


...»Matinées are given at Aberle’s Theatre on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, in addition to the usual evening 
performances, 


-+++'* The World” will be played as usual throughout the 
week at Wallack’s Theatre, and bids fair to hold the boards 
during the entire summer. 


..+-One of the features of a new London theatre will be a 
movable stage with three platforms instead of two, as in the 
case of the Madison Square Theatre. 


....Frank Mayo, with a strong company, will next season 
reappear in legitimate dramatic réles. His tour commences 
in Providence, R. I., in September. 


....-An American manager has offered Irving, the English 
tragedian, $100,000, to make a tour of America, but the actor 
declined on account of home engagements. 

-.+.The management of the Madison Square Theatre an- 
nounce that Mr. Gillette’s play, ‘‘ The Professor,” will be 
kept upon the stage throughout the summer. 


..-+Charles L. Andrews, heretofore the director for Mr. 
Haverly at the Brooklyn Theatre, will succeed Daniel Froh- 
man as manager of the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


..--George Holland, who for the past few months has been 
playing Lord Dundreary, commenced an engagement on Mon- 
day evening at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


.++.The Meiningen Company, which has never before been 
out of Germany and which has just begun an engagement in 
London, took with it no fewer than two thousand cos- 
tumes, 


....Signor Rossi is at present playing at the Kaiser Thea- 
tre, in Berlin. He has recently been appointed an officer of 
the French Academy of Arts and Sciences—a rare distinc- 
tion, 

....The Grand Opera House will remain closed until an 
early date in August. Other theatres that will reopen during 
August are the Fifth Avenue, Daly’s, and the Theatre 
Comique. 


....Frank C. Bangs has been engaged to act the title part 
in ‘Michel Strogoff” during the coming season, The ap- 
pearance of Mr. Bangs here may, therefore, be looked for- 
ward to in the autumn, 


..--A San Francisco paper says that eighteen years ago 
Charles Backus, Joseph Murphy (the present ‘‘Kerry Gow), 
W. H. White, Lotta, the present Mrs. G. O. Knight and Mrs, 
J. C. Williamson played in the same company in that city. 


****The receipts of Rose Coghlan’s benefit performance at 
Wallack’s Theatre on Wednesday, when ‘‘Camille” was 
acted, were nearly $2,200—the same amount received when 
Miss Neilson took her farewell at Booth’s, a twelvemonth 
ago. 

....M. B. Curtis, in ‘‘Sam’l of Posen; or, The Commer- 
cial Drumn.er,” at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre, will 
continue to perform there for the present. Mr. Curtis’ en- 
gagement is the last on the season’s programme at this the- 
atre, 


..--Anna Boyle and William Stafford won a share of pub- 
lic attention at the Windsor Theatre during last week. They 
have been seen thus far in ‘*The Lady of Lyons” and ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.” On Monday night they appeared in 
**Fanchon.” 


..+.John Stetson, the new manager of Booth’s Theatre, says 
that he proposes to play stars and first class combinations. 
Rossi, the Italian tragedian, will appear in the latter part of 
October. Frequent changes in the programme will be the 
rule, in order to secure as much variety as possible. Prices 
will be in accordance with the attractions, and range from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar, 


....Before the Union Square Theatre is reopened, it will 
be refitted and redecorated. A. R. Cazauran will remain in 
the city and take charge of the proposed improvements, The 
preliminary season at this house—a season which will bring 
forward Mr. Jefferson, Mme, Janauschek, Miss Ward and 





other actors—is to begin on Augustir. J. W. Collier and 
his company will then make their appearance in a play with 
a serio-comic title—*‘Coney Island; or, Little Ethel’s 
Prayer.” 


.-.-Lawrence Barrett has closed a season of forty-two 
weeks and sails for Europe to-morrow, accompanied by his 
wife, to spend his vacation, The past has been the most 
successful season Mr. Barrett has had for several years, his 
receipts exceeding those of last year about 40 percent. He 
returns in September, and will appear at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre October 3. In addition to his regular répertoire, he 
has secured a new play by William Young, entitled ‘‘Pen- 
dragon.” 


...+-Charles Haslam, Mr. Haverly’s manager at Niblo’s 
Garden, is engaged in collecting the best colored talent in 
the country and reorganizing the troupe known as ‘‘Haver- 
ly’s Genuine Colored Forty,” for the purpose of making an 
extended European tour. The party will visit London and 
provinces, France and Germany, and, judging from Mr. 
Haslam’s managerial experience, he will bring home hand- 
some profits from the venture. The company, after a short 
engagement in New York, will sail about July 10. In Eng- 
land it will be under the direction of William Foote, with 
Mr. Haslam as business and financial manager, assisted by 
Willie Newman, at present in the box office at Niblo’s. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Burrato, June 4.—Academy of Music—May 30 and 31, 
Gosche Hopper Company in ‘‘ One Hundred Wives,” to fair 
houses; June 1 and 2, the Vokes in ‘‘Cousin Joe” and ‘Fun 
in the Kitchen;” 3d and 4th, the McGibney Family, ‘‘The 
Musical Wonders;” 6th and 7th, Tony Pastor’s Combination. 
At St. James Hall, by special request, Batholomew Equine 
Paradox remained one week longer. Adelphi Variety Thea- 
tre, for one week, commencing June 6, Fostelle, burlesque 
artist; Dan and Gussie Hart and their trained dog Gip; the 
infant prodigy, Baby Hart; Harrisand Woods, the California 
Teutons; Barlow Brothers, song and dance; Fernando Fleury, 
Charles Glidden, Howard Dorr and son, gymnasts; Lena 
Cole, serio-comic; Julia Walcott, Lizzie Mulvey, H. P. Will- 
iams, May Vernon, The departures—Jas. Sanford and 
Nellie Richards, Saratoga, for the summer season; Chas. 
Wilson, New York; Alf. McDowell, ‘‘Apollo,” Evansville;” 
Carl Hertz, Gilmore’s Zoo, Indianapolis; Kine Brothers, 
New York; L. D. Blondell, on a tour to watering places, 
ocean swimmer; Kitty Gardner remains in Buffalo. 


L. N. K. 


Cuicaco, June 1.—As five of the theatres are running 
opera this week, my letter will necessarily be brief. The cir- 
cus season is in full blast here. Last week we had Sells 
Brothers’; this week it is Forpaugh’s; and next week comes 
Coup, followed by Barnum, This looks like ‘‘crowding the 
mourners,” but there are a great many young folks in Chi- 
cago, and a great many old folks with young hearts, so, I 
suppose, we can stand it if the circusescan. Seriously, how- 
ever, Forpaugh has an excellent and interesting show that 
cannot be seen without being appreciated; hence he is doing 
a big business here. At Hooley’s Theatre, Birch and Backus’ 
San Francisco Minstrels—a really meritorious combination 
—are having a fine success. Next week, Harrigan and Hart's 
Vaudeville Company. On Monday, June 6, after the pleasant 
and successful engagement of the Acme ‘‘Olivette” Com- 
pany, we are to have the Vokes Family, At -Sprague’s 
Olympic Theatre, Weaver’s Celebrities are ‘‘holding up their 
end of the line” successfully in pleasing the audiences, I 
received lately a pleasant call from your genial and cultured 
Jacksonville correspondent, ‘‘Otho.” THE Courier is noted 
for its good selections. G. Theat. 


Farco, D. T., May 25.—Ideal Dramatic Company appeared 
for a season of four nights, 18th, rgth, 2oth, 21st, in ‘‘Cele- 
brated Case,” ‘‘Led Astray,” ‘‘Joshua Whitcomb,” ‘‘Hazel 
Kirke,” and gave good satisfaction to large houses. Spauld- 
ing’s Georgia Minstrels played to a large business at Mc- 
Hench Hall on the 2oth, notwithstanding there were three 
shows that night. Coliseum Theatre held crowded houses 
during the past week, Morton Cassidy & Sylvester were the 
attraction. Sells Brothers’ circus will pitch their tents in 
this city on June 15. DL. 


Newark, N. J., June 4.—The great event of the past week 
has been the appearance of Lawrence Barrett at the Park 
Theatre on June 2 as Richelieu, The occasion was the fourth 
annual benefit to the Manager, Leonard ‘Gray, and called 
forth one of the largest audiences of the season, the sign, 
‘* Standing room only,” being shown before eight o'clock. 
The one hundredth night of the opening of the theatre was 
also celebrated at the same time. Mr. Gray has been very 
enterprising as the manager, as the number of entertainments 
are fully one-third more than we have ever had before in one 
season, and the majority have been first-class, and have 
drawn large audiences as a rule. Next season, Mr. Gray 
promises, will rival the past in the number of attractions, 
and as he now has control of both of the theatres in Newark, 
we will probably have all of the best traveling companies. 
The performance was the best, both in the star and support- 





ing company, that has appeared’ during the season. Mr. 
Barrett’s Richelieu is too well known for any criticism, and 
all hope that he and his excellent company will favor us 
again soon. On May 30, George Holland appeared at the 
Grand Opera House in “Our American Cousin,” to a fair 
audience in the afternoon, and quite a large one in the even- 
ing, and was successful in the part of Lord Dundreary. He 
had a good supporting company and, had the weather been 
cuvoler, would have, no doubt, been greeted with a full 
house. June 7, Home Dramatic, in ‘‘ London Assurance,” 
at the Park Theatre. FRANK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 3.—Rice’s Surprise Party have 
moved from the Walnut to the Opera House, where they 
opened with ‘‘Hiawatha.” Topsy Venn, who was to take 
the title réle, was on the wrecked train from New York on 
Monday last, and her part had to be taken at very short no- 
tice by Carrie Perkins, who acted creditably. Alice Har- 
rison, who began an engagement at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, was also on the ill-fated train with the greatest part 
of her company. They nevertheless played ‘‘Photos” in the 
evening with their usual success. J. ViENnNnor. 


San Francisco, Cal., May 25.—Kate Claxton at the Bald- 
win has been drawing very well. She has presented the 
“Two Orphans,” ‘‘Double Marriage,” ‘‘Frou-Frou” and the 
“Guv’nor.” Tom Keene has scored a hit at the Bush Street 
Theatre, and all of his old admirers are out in force, bound 
to make his engagement a success. He made his appear- 
ance in ‘‘Hamlet,” and as he stepped before the footlights 
and recognized his many friends in the auditorium he was 
visibly moved. At the end of the first act he was repeatedly 
called before the curtain, and in response to the wishes of 
the audience gave a facetious little speech. The press is 
divided as to its opinions regarding his acting; but there is 
no doubt that his conceptions of the characters he assumes 
are original, and, for the most part, very good ideas and evi- 
dences of close study are very apparent in his acting. Atthe 
Standard, Bishop’s ‘‘Widow Bedott” has brought out the 
sign, ‘Standing room only,” nightly. As the Widow, Bishop 
presents a different idea of the character than did Burgess, 
and, if anything, it is more enjoyable, Raymond, in ‘'Fresh,” 
has been a failure, pecuniarily, at the California. Jarrett’s 
“Fun on the Bristol” Company opened at the Baldwin on 
the 30th. PIONEER, 


ScRANTON, Pa., May 27.—Tony Pastor’s Vaudeville Com- 
pany came on May 24 in a pleasing programme. On the 
31st we have Lawrence Barrett in ‘‘Julius Czsar.” A favor- 
ite in Scranton, he will no doubt be well received, as usual, 
June 2, Carncross’ Minstrels, which is one of the best com- 
panies of the kind traveling. The season has been very suc- 
cessful, and Manager Lindsay has furnished all of the leading 
companies. F. C. H. 


Toronto, Ont., May 26.—The latter part of Genevieve 
Ward's engagement (11th to 14th) proved quite successful, 
Gosché-Hopper’s ‘“‘One Hundred Wives” is advertised for 
the whole of this week at the Grand, and is drawing well. 
Tony Pastor, June 3 and 4. At the Royal, Keane’s ‘‘Hazel 
Kirke” Company return for 27th and 28th. The season will 
close next week with a benefit for the orchestra. Fevix, 





— 





Four Paris Theatres. 


F all the reports drawn up annually by the French 
Budget Committee, the most interesting to the general 
public is the one which concerns the condition of the four 
great theatres of Paris that received subventions from the 
government. The subventions proposed for the ensuing 
year are the same as the last, namely, £32,000 for the Grand 
Opéra, £12,000 for the Opéra Comique, £9,600 for the Fran- 
gais, and £4,000 for the Odéon. Last year the Budget Com- 
mittee exacted, for the entertainment of the poor, that three 
of these houses should give a certain number of perform- 
ances either free or at reduced prices. The experiment was 
successful at the Frangaise and the Odéon, but it failed at 
the Opéra Comique. The Grand Opéra was exempted from 
this tax last year; but it is proposed that it shal! do like its 
confréres this year. As regards the Grand Opéra, from No- 
vember I, 1879, to January 1, 1881, the receipts amounted in 
round figures to £205,000 and the expenses to £206,500, 
showing a deficit of £1,500. The four fresh works produced 
were ‘‘Aida,” which cost £9,360 to get up; ‘‘Le Comte Ory,” 
£920; ‘‘La Corrigane,” £2,920, and the ‘‘Tribut de Zamora,” 
410,800, The official budget of the Frangais is put down at 
456,000 for expenses and the same sum for receipts per an- 
num; but the receipts amount in reality to considerably 
more. For example, during the ten years from 1870 to 1880 
they averaged £60,000 a year, which was an increase of £20,- 
000 a year compared with the previous ten years, Last year, 
with the exception of that of the Exhibition of 1878, was the 
most prosperous the Frangais ever had, the receipts in 1880 
reaching nearly £76,000. The droits d’auteurs paid by it last 
year amounted to about £9,000, and the droit des pauvres to 
47,000. Its répertoire is composed of 160 pieces, of which 
50 belong to the old and 110 to the modern school. The 
authors the most often performed are Moliére, Racine, Victor 
Hugo, Augier, Dumas, De Musset, and Feuillet.—Zondon 
Telegraph. 
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Sunrise of the Drama in America. 
PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 


[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
BY ARLINGTON. 


No. XII, 
(copyRiGHTED. ] 


T last the comedians had found a temporary home. 
The ‘‘new theatre” was not destined to last long, nor 
did Lewis Hallam intend the building as a permanent place 
of exhibition, but rather as a stopping haven in his wander- 
ings over the country. The precise spot where this historic 
landmark was erected in Nassau street was near John street, 
on the east side of the street, where the old numbers 64 and 
66 are. The German Calvinists purchased the property in 
Y758 and converted the building into achurch. In 1765 a 
more spacious building was erected in place of the old thea- 
tre building, and it remained as long as 1810, when the busi- 
ness demands of the city erected commercial houses in its 
stead. When Hallam reconstructed the original building it 
was with the avowed intention of playing one season, short 
or long as their success warranted, when they would move 
to another part of the country where their appearance 
would be a novelty, The first night was very auspicious 
and spoke well for their future success. The opening 
piece, Steele’s comedy, ‘‘The Conscious Lovers,” was new 
to the city. It was first produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 
London, in 1721, and was originally written to lash the then 
custom of dueling, and to bring into ridicule the absurdity 
of what was then called the ‘‘point of honor.” In general 
design the piece was taken from the ‘‘Andria” of Terence; 
but, in the fourth act, what was always thought a very fine 
scene was introduced between Young Bevil and his friend, 
Myrtle, when the folly of the times is admirably taken off. 
This play would have long after held a prominent place on 
the stage had not Richardson, the novelist, written ‘‘Sir 
Charles Grandison,” where the same folly was more amply 
and completely treated. Barton Booth was the original 
Young Bevil; Mrs, Oldfield, Jnudiana; Cimberton, the fop, 
was Griffin; Myrtle, Wilks; and Zom, Cibber. From the 
time this comedy was written, on to the end of the century, 
English speaking audiences always appreciated the piece. 
Fielding used to sneer at it and say there were things in it 
that would do very well ina sermon, Steele himself claimed 
it as moral in tendency, and, for the day it was written in, 
very much so; but to-day it would most decidedly be branded 
as indecent, the reflections upon Lucinda being strongly ob- 
jectionable. Great fault was found because Steele preferred 
to make Sevil the portrait of what a man ought to be rather 
than what man really was. Be that as it may, the comedy 
was a standard in Hallam’s répertoire. 

The after piece, ‘‘ Damon and Phillida,” was in the list of 
Murray and Kean’s company, and was therefore not new to 
the citizens, It was a ballad pastoral written by Colley Cib- 
ber in 1729, the scene being laid in Arcadia. It was played 
at all of the London theatres, and was a great favorite with 
the English people. It was taken from a former piece by the 
same author, entitled ‘‘ Love in a Riddle,” which had been 
condemned the second night of representation; yet the ballad 
form succeeded beyond expectations, and met with applause 
every time it was given, A critic speaking of it, says: 

**I scarcely know any among the English ballad farces that 
can lay a more just claim to applause, the words of all the 
songs being happily adapted to the music and the music 
to the words, and the whole mingled with a simplicity of 
manner and uniformity of conduct that render it most per- 
fectly and truly pastoral.” 

In the cast will be noticed the name of Master L. Hallam, 
playing the part of Daniel. No doubt, the lad by this time 
had got over his stage fright, and now felt confidence in the 
parts assigned to him, From this day on he was very indus- 
trious in his profession, and rose to an eminent position in 
histrionic art. He lived long after, one of the most honored 
and best ornaments of the early American stage. When the 
Revolution broke out, he suffered by the ruin that fell upon 
his father and family. It is said that up to this exciting 
period the elder Hallam had cleared £10,000, but lost it all 
by the reverses of the war. When peace was restored he was 
the first theatrical manager in this city, and ruled supreme up 
to 1797, when his interest was sold out to William Dunlap, 
the dramatist and stage historian. This being consummated, 
he fell into the ranks again and donned the sock and buskin 
as a salaried actor, and so continued up to 1806, when, on 
June 2, he made his last appearance on the stage at the Old 
Park Theatre, appearing for his benefit as Lord Ogleby in 
‘The Clandestine Marriage,” a part almost kept exclusively 
by him and played for forty years. 

In the prime of life Mr. Hallam was a tall, thin, spare man, 
but healthy and strong. He was ofa graceful figure, being 
an accomplished dancer and fencer. In personal appearance 
he was somewhat marred by a slight cast in one eye, the re- 
sult of an accident he met with in youth, In serious parts 
this defect was scarcely noticed; but in low comedy and 
broad farces it greatly heightened the effect, and he turned 
his misfortune to his own advantage. 

He was married in early life to a lady in the West Indies, 
while playing under the management of David Douglas, the 
lessee of the theatre in Jamaica. He was married a second 





time to Miss Tuke, who afterward joined the profession and 
became notable as Mrs, Hallam. 

Lewis Hallam (the second) died in Philadelphia on Novem- 
ber 1, 1808, at the age of seventy-two, according to a newspaper 
of the time. He had long been a favorite in tragedy and com- 
edy, but the latter was his forte. One of his principal parts 
was Mungo in ‘‘The Padlock,” a comic opera, by Isaac 
Bickerstaff. It was set to music by Charles Dibden, who: 
performed the part of Mungo himself at Drury Lane. In 
this part Hallam stood unexcelled. 

The second performance announced by the London come- 
dians in the Nassau Street Theatre was on September 24. 
The initial bill was played at the three performances of the 
first week. It was customary to make only one announce- 
ment, and that was done every Monday. 

The second week opened with a change of bill and a re- 
duction in the prices of admission. Thomas Baker’s comedy, 
“Tunbridge Walks,” was the play offered, Upton had al- 
ready presented the play to New York audiences, but we are 
able to give the play as cast for Hallam’s company and 


played by them. 
“TUNBRIDGE WALKS.” 


A Comepy sy Tuomas Baker, 


....Mr. Malone. by...Mrs. Hallam. 
by Mr. Rigby. by.Mrs. Becceley. 
by....Mr. H ‘ by...Miss Hallam. 
by..Mr. Singleton. by.Mrs. Clarkson. 

. Miller, | Mrs. Goodfellow. by....Mrs. Rigby. 


Singing and dancing by Mr. Love and Mr. Hulett. 

Prices reduced. Boxes, 6 shillings. Pitt, 5 shillings. Gallery, 3 shil- 
lings. Money will likewise be taken at the doors. The company intend to 
play on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Lewis HALLam, 

The next announced programme was on October 1, when 
George Farquhar’s comedy, ‘‘The Constant Couple” was 
billed, with Ravenscroft’s farce, ‘‘The Anatomist,” as an 
after piece. 

A play by the name of ‘‘Sir Harry Wildair,” by George 
Farquhar, had been produced by the first company in New 
York. It is the name of the leading characterin ‘‘The Con- 
stant Couple” and is a continuation of that play, having sev- 
eral of the same characters. ‘‘The Constant Couple; or, A 
Trip to the Jubilee,” was written in 1700, and was always 
considered a lively and entertaining piece. It was said that 
Farquhar drew his own portrait in the principal character of 
Sir Harry Wildair; but this arose from a peculiar resem- 
blance which was apparent only to those who knew the au- 
thor. Being always pleasing and respectful in his manners, 
the part of Sir Harry was made very prominent by Robert 
Wilks. Such was the pleasing character of the part that it 
was frequently performed by women and accepted by the 
audiences. 

“The Anatomist; or, The Sham Doctor,” was written as 
early as 1697, by Edward Ravenscroft, and afterward recon- 
structed, or, as an early critic said, ‘‘mangled.” The Doctor 
was transformed into a Frenchman by the name of Mons. le 
Medicin, everything was cut down except the scenes between 
the Doctor and his maid Beatrice and Crispin. In this condi- 
tion it remained and passed into the library. In the year 
1722 a musical mask was inserted, calléd ‘‘The Loves of 
Mars and Venus,” written by Motteux, and it was played so 
for some time at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The following is the list of characters on the bill of Octo- 


ber I: 
THE CONSTANT COUPLE. 


CHARACTERS, 


Sir Henry Wildair Singleton 
Colonel Standard 
Alderman Smuggler.. 
Clincher, Sr 
Clincher, Jr 


Mr. 
...-. Mr. Rigby 
... Mr. Malone 
.-.-Mr. Hallam 
Mr. Clarkson 
- Miller 


Mrs. Hallam 
Mrs. Ripley 
..Mrs, Becceley 
Miss Hallam 
Mrs. Clarkson 


Lady Lurewell 
Lady Darling 
Angelica... 
Parley 
Porter’s Wife 


To be followed by: 
THE ANATOMIST. 
Mr. Rigby 
Mr, Clarkson 


Vicees -ebeceseaeeesecakhel Mr. Adcock 
Mr. Hallam 


Mons, Le Medecin 
Old Gerald 
Young Gerald 
Crispin 
x 
Mrs. Rigby 
ae Becceley 


rs. Hallam 
Miss Hallam 


It will be noticed that Master Hallam now played the im- 
portant part of Dicky, a part so happily hit by Henry Norris, 
the comedian, that it gained for him such a reputation as 
occasioned his own Christian name to be sunk in that of the 
character, and he was ever after distinguished by the name 
of ‘Dicky Norris,” under which name he was always adver- 
tised in the playbills. This was the more surprising, as 
Norris was an odd, formal, little figure, with a strange, 
squeaking voice, but an excellent comic actor. To such 
fame did he attain that his sons held a revenue in the name, 
and always announced themselves as the sons of Jubilee 
Dicky. This odd character died in 1733. 

[To be Continued.) 








....For the representations of the Wagner operas that will 
take place in 1882, at the Drury Lane Theatre, London, the 
announcements have not only been made, but the subscrip- 
tion lists are also open, There are to be twelve performances, 
and the prices will vary from 130 to 265 francs for the chairs, 
and from 660 to 2,650 for the boxes, Excellence is guaranteed, 














NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1881. 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


....The Gabler strike remains the same. 

....-W. B. Tremain, of Billings & Co., has just returned 
from his trip West. 

.-.-Frank C, Follansbee, of Boston, Mass., has given a 
chattel mortgage for $100. 

..--Mr. Greenfield, of Port Jervis, called at Billings & 
Co.’s warerooms this week, 








...-On account of the brewers’ strike no beer was deliv- 
ered on Monday in New York city. 

....Monday was a grand German holiday, and most of the 
piano factories in the city were closed. 

----A. R. Bacon, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., stopped in 
over night this week, on his return trip from Boston. 


the city 


..--Among the wedding presents received and greatly 
Alfred 


prized by Albert Weber are those given by Mrs. 

..+el, Johnston, of Louisville, Ky., of the firm of D. H, 
Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, O., visited Decker Brothers 
warerooms this week. | 

...-Albert Weber has received some very handsome wed- 
ding presents from his various agents throughout the country, | 
which he appreciates very highly. | 

.--.-The musical instrument factory of Cubley & Co., with 
two private residences in the suburbs of Ravenswood, Chi- 
cago, were burned Saturday night, May 28. Loss, $30,000, 
small insurance. 

..--Mr. Kohler, of Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, Cal., 
has been stopping for several days past at the Union Square 
Hotel. Mr. Kohler and his wife have been abroad in Europe 
for the past three years, visiting all of the various points of 
interest in Egypt, Germany, Switzerland and France. 

...-B. N. Smith believes that advertising pays. Already| 
inquiries and orders for piano legs are coming in from out of 
town manufacturers and dealers, and he secured a large order 
for upright piano cases last week. He is changing his styles 
and improving the quality of his work every way, and his 
customers are beginning to see and appreciate it. 

....The first attempt at the breeding of singing birds on a 
large scale in this country is to be made in Massachusetts, 
where the proper buildings are now being erected. The bird 
trade is one that is steadily increasing in this country, which, 
however, is still held as the poorest market in the civilized 
world for feathered pets. Americans prefer pianos and 
pianists, of which they can boast, more than any other portion 
of the globe, and, unlike the French, Germans and English, 
when unable to afford musical instruments and education, 
they disdain to substitute a singing bird. The most popular 
songster is the canary; and to supply the demand of the 
habitable world, Germany devotes whole villages to their 
training and rearing, and Norwich, England, sends out a 
beautiful variety, of reddish gold in color, which find a ready 
sale here. India, China, Japan, South America and Aus- 
tralia send us different varieties, and in a single year they 
have been imported here to the custom house valuation o 
$86,965, after which they were sold by the retail dealers at a 
considerable profit. In New York there are over a hundred 
bird shops and half a dozen importers of consequence. Our 
own country supplies the bird market with mocking birds, 
bobolinks, linnets, Virginia nightingales, fire birds and 
robins. There are also in New York city a large number of 
persons employed in training the young imported birds to 
speak or whistle tunes; while cage making, which is carried 
to its greatest perfection here, and the raising and prepar. 
ing of bird seed and food furnish occupation to man 
others, 

.«++The Bay City (Mich.) Press, in speaking of the music 
trade in that city, says that Geo, E. Van Syckle, the well know 
music dealer of that place, will remove from his present 
quarters to the storeroom heretofore occupied by Frank 
Crandell. This change has been made necessary by the 
rapid and unparalleled growth of Mr. Van Syckle’s business 
which is now entirely too large and extensive to be carried 
on where he is. He has built upand now controls the larges 
music business in the city, and his many patrons would think 
of dealing with noelse. It is a fact not to be disputed tha 
he keeps on hand the largest, most carefully selected stock 
of musical instruments to be found in the valley, They are 
of the most modern and approved patterns, are such as have 
received the approval of the most competent judges, are 
made by the best manufacturers, and have a great advantage 
over goods that are purchased by poorly posted and les 
careful buyers. Our finest musicians all bear testimony 
that the music and the most satisfactory musical instrument 
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are to be found at Van Syckle’s and at the most reasonable 
prices. He has also the handling of the far famed White sew- 
ing machine, the merits of which have given it great popular- 
ity and extensive sales. Mr. Van Syckle has secured his 
present business popularity by an untiring attention to the 
wants of this market and a careful observance of the strictest 
business principles. His trade will continue to increase as 
it has done in the past, and in addition to his present busi- 
ness he has bought and will dispose of the stock of books, 
Stationery and toys, which Frank Crandell has on hand. He 
will be centrally located, has secured one of the pleasantest 
rvoms in the city, and may expect to add many more to his 
large list of regular customers, 








Chicago Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


Wesrern Orrice Lockwoop Press, No. 8 Lakesipg ee aad 
Cuicaco, Ill, June 1, 1881. 


UT little new appears in the trade this week, except 

that Mr. Lyon, of Lyon & Healy, has started upon his 

regular yearly purchasing trip to the East. He is expected to 
return in about ten days. 

John C. Bryant, lately opened with new and second-hand 
instruments at 211 State street, announces a very encouraging 
outlook. Withan excellent city demand, both from purchasers 
and renters, and the promise of a good trade with the country 
later on, Mr. Bryant's position certainly ‘‘looks success.” 

A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 and 197 Wabash avenue, have 
secured the contract for seating the new opera house in Omaha, 
Neb., with their incomparable superior ‘‘ Grand Tilting Back” 
chairs; the same have also been selected by the citizens of Rock- 
ford, Ill., to garnish their new opera house, of which J. M. 
Wood, designer, Chicago, is superintending the construction. 

Mr. Andrews also ‘‘scores another,” these chairs having 
been selected by the Board of Trustees of New Britain, Conn., 
after a hard fight with the skillful Eastern manufacturers, and 
were declared ‘infinitely superior to any shown.” The 
Homeopathic College, in course of erection near the Rush 
Medical College, has purchased 500 of Andrews’ writing table 
chairs to-day. 

The West is certainly far ahead of the East in the seating 
business at least. 

The Alton road issues excursion tickets from St. Louis and 
return during the Siangerfest at $5. G. B. H. 


Boston Notes 
OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
Boston, Mass., June 4, 188r. 
RADE among the wholesalers and jobbers in mu- 
sical merchandise has been dull during the past week, 
and no material improvement is looked for in this direction 
until the next season, or until after the summer months. 
Although ‘‘music hath charms to soothe the savage ear,” this 
potent power of the goddess is as liable to feel the effects of 
changing trade and custom as any other factor in the zsthet- 
ical world, 

When business begins to slacken dealers begin to adver- 
tise. This is notably so among the dealers in and manufact- 
urers of pianofortes; no less than half a dozen firms having 
rushed into print of late informing the public of what they 
have to sell. In this connection, continuous advertising, 
with occasional changés in the wording of the same, has 
proved to be the most advantageous method of enabling 
dealers to reach a certain class of buyers. 

The project of a world’s fair at Boston is still being con- 
sidered; but it is evident that those who believe in it have 
already discovered that a world’s exposition is a big thing, 
and one that cannot be created by mere talk and enthusiasm. 
Among the musical people who believe in starting a world’s 
fair on the proper basis, money, and plenty of it, being the 
principal thing needed, is Henry F. Miller and his sons, 
whose display of pianofortes at the Centennial Exposition 
attracted special attention, and received several leading 
prizes. 

Apropos, the piano manufacturers of Boston are deeply 
interested in both the local exhibitions to be held; but, no 
doubt, they all feel that with a world’s fair they could be able 
to secure space enough once, at least, for the display of their 
goods. 

The several organ makers report a fair business, they hav- 
ing quite a number of orders in hand and others ‘n pros- 
pect. But few large church organs are building here at 
present. The makers of organs report a sharp competition 
in the business; but although each maker’s instrument is the 
‘‘best,” somebody else’s instrument is a ‘‘ little better,”” and 
no dearer. 

A few days since I sawa private letter from across the 
water, in which the writer, a heavy dealer in organs, said ex- 
plicitly that ‘‘American organs are destined in the near 
future to supplant those of every make in the world.” 

The action of the city government with reference to free 
city concerts on Sundays on the Common, during the sum- 
mer months, has caused no little feeling among a portion of 
the musicians of the city who did not propose to ‘‘toot” for 
nothing, and resulting in paying the bands therefor at the 
rate of $4 per man for each concert. The Germania and 
Braun’s bands refused to play at that rate. The music will 
be furnished by the Boston Cadet and Higgins bands. 

The makers of brass band instruments have done a good 
business during the past twelve months. A Boston manu- 


[FROM 





facturer of snare drums has sold more of these instruments 
during the past eight months than in any previous two 
years, 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 449 and 451 Washington street, an- 
ticipate a good trade in the renting of pianos for the summer 
months. Pianos suitable for cottages or small rooms are in 
demand, and are rented by the month or quarter or for the 
season. This is accommodation, truly. 

White, Smith & Co., as well as Ditson & Co., keep the 
public well supplied with new music, stacks of it having 
been published during the past fortnight. The interior de- 
mand for sheet music can only be appreciated by those who 
have a personal knowledge of the vast quantities of it that is 
sent away every day. . VIGIL. 








St. Louis Notes. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 2, 1881. 
HE piano and organ trade is beginning to feel the 
approach of summer. Many of our families are already 
leaving the city for cooler places, and the musical instrument 
trade will naturally drop into its usual summer quiet. 

At Read & Thompson’s things looked busy and the firm 
speaks satisfactorily of business, reporting a good organ 
trade through the country. It handles the Knabe and other 
well known pianos, and is also the Western agent for the 
mechanical orguinette, of which it has sold immense num- 
bers. This instrument is not going with the rush it did a 
couple of years ago, but has settled down to a steady de- 
mand, and is a very satisfactory part of the firm’s business. 

The Hulbert Brothers, who have lately made St. Louis 
their home, are doing a good business in sheet music and 
small instruments. One of the great improvements for vio- 
lins is the new silver E string made by them. After many 
experiments they claim to have succeeded in producing a 
string which is used with great satisfaction by many violin- 
ists. They are now working at a contrivance which is in- 
tended to be an assistance in tuning a violin and which can 
be manipulated while playing. 

A. Sumner, an old and successful dealer in pianos and 
organs, agent for the Weber and Hazelton pianos, contem- 
plates severing his connection with the trade to engage 
in some other line of business. He reports the piano trade a 
trifle dull. 

P. G. Anton is doing a fine business with the McCammon 
upright. He has a steady trade, and is, I think, our most 
successful piano dealer. 

Moxter & Bahusen, with the Gabler piano, are also doing 
well. They have a large ‘‘rent” trade. 

C. W. Handley & Co. have taken new and elegant quarters 
down town, where they can better display a fine stock of 
Guild pianos and Smith American organs. They have re- 
cently taken the agency also of the Ivers & Pond Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston. Mr. Handley has been very successful in 
his business, That he has the requisite qualities, energy and 
perseverance is fully shown by the position he has achieved 
in so short atime. 

The firm of Wood, Brown & Co., pianos, organs and sheet 
music, whose prospectus was laid before the public only a 
short month ago, has dissolved. Trouble, of a financial 
character, is said to be the cause of Mr. Brown’s retirement. 
F. H. Wood continues the business, under the style of F. H. 
Wood & Co. The company is said to be a well known Main 
street merchant, who desires to remain incognito. 

Dealers generally agree that there is a great falling off in 
the piano renting business, caused, they think, by some 
houses selling on such small monthly payments, bringing the 
amount to be paid on the installment plan down to nearly the 
same that parties would have to pay for rent of pianos. 

A. N. DANTE, 








Conceit or Prejudice. 
Boston, Mass., May 31, 188. 
To the Editor of The Musical and Dramatic Courier: 
HAVE read with some interest some lately printed 
articles on the modern church organ by Frederick 
Archer. Many of Mr. Archer’s ideas and criticisms are 
valuable and just. But it seems to me that some of the 
characteristic English conceit and assumption sticks out in 
places. He can see nothing or, at least, little that is com- 
mendable in anything that is not English. Our builders are 
accused of being alive to the fact that their profession must 
yield them a living. Well, why not? Do the English builders 
carry on the business for fun? He says that competition 
enters into the question in this country. Did he ever hear of 
this same state of affairs in England? If not, I can refer him 
to several organists of great repute in London, who have in- 
formed me that competition in price has affected the con- 
sciences of English builders, with, perhaps, one exception, 
Lewis, who built the fine organ in the Glasgow Town Hall. 
I fail to see the force of his argument, that some organist 
should superintend the construction of every organ of any 
size. It might work if the organ was intended for some par- 
ticular organist; but an instrument intended for a hall where 
many organists would be called to officiate would be most 
satisfactory to all, if the builder was left untrammeled by the 
opinions or notions of one man, ; 
For instance, in Mr. Archer’s criticism of the organ in 
Tremont Temple, a literary contribution which combines 





much justice and insight with much prejudice and igno- 


rance, he condemns the plan of having the composition 
pedals draw a suitable pedal combination. And yet, the 
late convention of organists in England passed a resolution 
requesting the English builders to adopi this plan, and 
passed it unanimously. Is Mr. Archer alone right and are 
all of his English compeers wrong ? 

Again, he condemns the practice of having the composi- 
tion pedals control the stops without affecting the stop 
knobs. Is there an organist in the country who agrees with 
him in this? 

I am sure that Mr. Archer can be of use to the builders 
and organists of this country if he can divest himself of 
some of his conceit and prejudice, and be sure always that 
he knows exactly what he is talking about. If he will, he 
need not make so absurd a blunder a§ to say that the reeds 
of the organ sharpen by heat, while the flue work remains 
The humblest organ tuner can tell him 

” ha Ba eee 


generally unaltered. 
the contrary. 


The Lockwood Press. 


ITS ANNUAL DINNER, 


N Saturday evening, May 28, Howard Lockwood, 
proprietor of the Lockwood Press, gave his annual 
dinner to his editorial staff and heads of departments—Ed- 
ward C. Anderson, Ralph B. Briggs, Col. Henry C, Lock- 
wood, and Albert Weber being present as guests. 

Of twenty-eight invited representatives of the Lockwood 
Press, all but seven were present. The dinner was given at 
Martinelli’s, Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street, and was 
served with all of the grace and care of which that well known 
caterer is capable. The appointments of the table were ele- 
gant. There was a profusion of flowers, and a bouquet was 
placed at every plate. 

After eating, a number of toasts were proposed and re- 
sponded to. In introducing them Mr. Lockwood said: 


GenTLemen—I thought I had a sort of iron-clad arrangement with my 
friend Colvin that, if I took care of the programme up to this time, he 
would see to the rest. He has done it by placing in my handsa list of 
toasts and sentiments, and I find myself called upon to respond to the 


first one. 

“ The Lockwood Press: Its foundation the paper and stationery trades; 
although founded on paper it has not remained stationary.” 

That distinguished damsel, Miss Sojourner Truth, who has sojourned in 
the flesh only 106 years, once said to one of her audiences, “ You have 
come here to hear me say something. I have come here for the same 
purpose.” 

1 feel that I am quite as unprepared to talk to you as Miss Truth pre- 
tended to be. I should, however, be able to say something about the 
Lockwood Press, although I am inclined to fall back on the remark of our 

reat countryman, Daniel Webster, when he said of old Massachusetts, 
“There she stands—look at her.” 

It is often interesting to note what important affairs have their origin in 
comparatively small beginnings, and also what trifles sometimes infiuence 
such beginnings. i can well remember asking a friend, at that timea 
prominent paper maker, about the month of April, 1872, what he thought 
of a paper devoted to the interest of the paper trade. His answer, quick 
and sharp, was: “If well conducted, and by parties disassociated from the 
business, it is sure to succeed.’”’ 

His opinion was based in a measure on my representations, but he gave 
it after he had indulged in a good dinner, and the question arises would he 
have expressed himself in this manner had he been called upon to do so 
before dinner? 

Who can tell but that a nicely cooked chop or even a glass of beer was 
not the first link in a chain of circumstances which culminate in this meet- 
ing to-night. For I confess that a mere roaming idea in my mind began 
to take shape and form immediately after this encouraging ¥ oo and 
the “Paper Trade Journal" was started. Yes, the Lockwood Press had 
paper for its foundation, and that the language of this toast is not incon- 
sistent, we have only to compare our establishment to-day with the one 
that began the work nine years ago. Mr. Allaire, who, of you all, is the 
only one here to-night who was in at the start, the Messrs. Walden, Mr, 
Gallagher, and later Colonel Colvin and Mr. Maune are all in a position to 
make comparison as well as I. 

The year just past has been in some respects an eventful year. I will 

not weary you by going into details and so will pass over in all respects 
save one particular. A whole year has passed without our attempting to 
establish a new newspaper. [Laughter.]. It is the first year, | believe, in 
the history of the Lockwood Press of which this canbe said. It has been 
no easy thing to avoid catching the old complaint. The atmosphere has 
been full of projects in a nebulous form. From all accounts I am afraid 
one of our staff has been attacked with the disease. 1 look upon his case 
as a serious one, and feel the necessity of all of us trying to pull him 
through safely. 
The “ Paper Trade Journal,’ whose ninth anniversary we celebrate to- 
night, like a sturdy oak has spread its roots and taken a still stronger 
hold: it stands erect as of old, with enlarged limbs, and new, vigorous 
branches, Its first offspring, the ‘ Stationer,” is quite as tall as its sire, 
and bids fair to rival him in strength and usefulness. The “American 
Mail,” whose mission is to ae the world as toaffairs in this country 
has done its work well during the pas: year, making friends for itself and 
American goods and American ideas in all countries and in all climes, 
The “ Millers’ Journal” has kept itself before its constituency in the most 
prominent manner, and to-day is recognized as one of the leading if not 
the first exponents of the vast interests centering in the grain and flour 
trades. The ‘* Musical Courier,’’ which I last year referred to as a bant- 
ling, has grown to full proportions, and is called the best journal of its 
class in the language. 

In replying to this toast I should be remiss did I fail to refer to the high 
character of the work done by our printing department. I cannot fo 
better than to read an extract from a letter just received from that prince of 
journalists, John Hogan, of Australia, who has represented our interests 
in that portion of the world for several years past. 

Referring to our record at the Melbourne International Exhibition, he 
says: ‘Your publications have gained the following distinctions: 


First 

Prises 
+ American Mail and Export Journal’........ ......c:ceeeceeeceeeeees 4 
* Musical and Dramatic Courier’....... ir sdece (cen: secesetahebaninne 4 
+ Panay Trade Joule’... 0... .dcccvccsversccce cvcccceve costs cesses 2 
CE ER UIDE 5 ooic ccdecabncceccpoc concsesteteogeesae 2 
A NIN onan s accuccdehwekes n0sesnescceeces oaun One 2 
Tie Pamer Trade Dieaeter yy”... cece secseccccersevccenscns csseupey ae 
ee 8 ar eee 2 
Gea FO PB oc cece giWecce-ccnnse: cpcccccedhessionnnsenaine 1 
REE | SEITE EL Te SN I 
TE I in vec ncdtits an bene scccecndegun seucennninee 20 


** Of course I could only claim for four, but these four represent twenty 
first orders of merit, and the four awards but one exhibitor. This is 
the grandest achievement ever obtained by any single individual at any 
international exhibition since the creation of the world, or perhaps ever 
will be again.” 

I have no authentic information that any international exhibitions were 
aes —” the creation of the world, so, I suppose, we must be satisfied 
with this. 


The second toast, ‘‘American Trade—Domestic and For- 
eign,” was assigned to Thomas Walden for reply. 

The third toast was ‘‘ Music,” and Mr. Lockwood called 
on Dr. S. Austen Pearce who said that: 


In drinking the toast his mind naturally turned to those who had given 
music to the world. He then referred to the Chinese as the people from 
whom many of our musical instruments were first obtained; paid a passing 
tribute to the Muses, and reminded his hearers that, in drinking to 





“Music,” they were really drinking to gods and goddesses. In conclusion 
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he said that music had a certain stigma attached to it, from the fact that it 
professes to be a language, yet yen nothing definite, But music is 
the language of the emotions, and it should ber bered that ti 

as much a fact as anything else. 


To the toast of ‘Milling and Wri(gh)ting,” a suitable 
response was made by J. D. Nolan. 

On behalf of ‘Our Correspondents,” James A. Colvin, 
after some remarks upon the disposition of correspondents 
to adopt the editorial ‘‘we,” said : 


The Lockwood Press owes much to its correspondents. They spread 
its fame, extend its glories and add a great share of interest to its enter- 
prises. In all, there are very near a hundred correspondents to the differ- 
ent publications with which we are associated. To name them would be 
too much. Philadelphia and Chicago, Boston and Cincinnati, stand high 
in our affections; but besides these, there are about eighty, whose labors 
are distributed all over the United States, from the Atlantic shore to the 
Pacific coast, from the Lakes to the Gulf; and I must not forget our Cana- 
dian correspondents, who, although they try to disclaim the fact of their 
being Americans, are nevertheless Yankees in thought and Yankees in ac- 
tion, whom we shall annex politically some r é oing abroad, we have 
a faithful representative at London, a genius of energy and hard work in 
Australia, a roaming contributor on the European continent, a represen- 
tative in the Sandwich Isiands, another in South America, still another in 
South Africa, and occasional contributors in Russia, Italy, Germany, 
France, Spain, Egypt, the Scandinavian countries, and indeed at various 
points which defy enumeration now. Then, too, I cannot forbear to men- 
tion those earnest friends, the consuls and representatives of the United 
States at foreign governments, who exert themselves to supply us with the 
earliest and most important information at their command. 

I may add that arrangements are pending for the selection of regular 
correspondents at different centres in Continental Europe, and possibly we 
shall be represented at the Eternal City by a lady whose ambition cannot 
reach its fimit until it crowns itself with the laurel wreath of the Lock- 
wood Press. 


To the next toast of ‘‘ The Drama,” George A. Gordon was 
assigned for reply; but, as that gentleman was unfortunately 
prevented from being present, the next toast was announced 
as follows: ‘‘The Printing Department: There is no art so 
diverse in its application or so prolific in its results as the 
art of printing.” Responded to by Oswald Maune, who 


said: 

To do fuli justice to the subject proposed would require the poner of 
the best orators; nevertheless, as he felt a great pride in his art, he could 
not refuse to say something in its behalf. In the first place, he would 
refer to the fact that the art of typesetting had given to the world innu- 
merable eminent men in all stations of life. The printing press had now 
almost attained perfection, and the emanations of its literature had swollen 
into a deluge of books and newspapers, overflowing our libraries, schools 
and homes. * * * Modesty compelled him to say as little as possible 
concerning the progress of the printing department of the Lockwood 
Press during the past year. Upward and onward has been the rule laid 
down, and the success attained is well evidenced by the universal enco- 
miums bestowed on the work emanating from this establishment. With a 
diploma of ** honorable mention” from the Paris Exposition, 1878; with a 

old and silver medal from the Sydney Exhibition, and with four first and 
highest awards from the Melbourne Exhibition, we are all justified in feel- 
ing proud of the achievements of the Lockwood Press. 


C. K. Hammitt replied to the toast, ‘‘ The Mysteries, the 
Miseries and Joys of Advertising,” by saying: 

In holy writ I find this statatement: 

* There is that scattereth, but yet increaseth; and there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet, but tendeth to poverty. P 

In all affairs of life this truth holds good, but in none with greater force 
than in advertising; and he who, inthe field of advertising, solves the 
mystery of scattering thoroughly without waste, may become as rich as 
Croesus, as famous as Napoleon. . 

Twelve years of experience, with my best thoughts in this channel, has 
convinced me that my lifetime must be too short to solve all of the mys- 
teries connected with advertising. 

Advertising is the life of trade. 

When the mysteries of life are satisfactorily explained, then, I believe, 
the mysteries of advertising can be also. Without some kind of advertis- 
ing (that is, making known in some way to possible buyers of the seller's 
ability to supply their wants), no business can live. * * * 

Among the mysteries, however, is the fact that so many business men 
who know its value so frequently neglect its use, and when occasion de- 
mands the reduction of expenses are most certain to begin here, though 
with similar conditions of trade a diminution of business is the invariable 
result. 

Too many are apt to make the mistake of discontinuing their advertising 
in journals, because they have advertised in the past and built up a 
good trade thereby, believing they can save their advertising expense and 
continue their trade, not realizing how quickly they are forgotten when 
their advertising ceases. As well might one stop eating nourishing food 
because he is in robust health, having in the past fed himself well, and 
expect that his health would continue good, as to expect his trade will 
continue as good without as with pny 

Would any wise farmer undertake to till his farm without fertilizers, be- 
cause in the past he had fertilized liberally, and had his ground in good 
heart as the result? No, no; he knows it is far easier to keep his land pro- 
ductive while it is so than io bring it up when once permitted to run down. 
What fertilizing is to the farm, advertising isto trade. * a 

The greatest mystery of advertising is the knowledge how to spend 
money so that the returns will warrant the expenditure. Two master- 
pieces of advertising recently may be seen in the sale of the newly re- 
vised Testament and the refunding of the national debt. In each case the 
maximum result is attained at the minimum cost—the great aim in all ad- 
vertising. The desire to accomplish such an aim has led to the existence 
of the class publications, which have proved such valuable auxiliaries to 
advertising. By these it has become possible to impart knowledge con- 
cerning articles of great utility, but whose users form a very limited clas 
at an expense warranted by probable profits; and the class journal of t 
day has become an important factor in trade, and without doubt giv 
greater value in proportion to expense than any other means of adver; 
ising. 

I Reve dwelt so long upon the mysteries that I will but briefly mentio: 
the miseries and joys. The former methinks belong rather to the adver: 
tising agent than to the advertiser, * * * The joys are experienced by 
the successful advertiser while receiving the returns from his investment, 
and by the advertising agent when his labors are appreciated, and in the 
thought that, through his efforts, the channels of trade are enlarged and 
the general good of business promoted. 


To the next toast, that of ‘* The Philadelphia Office,” Jules 
Viennot responded in the following terms : 


There was not much to be told about the Philadelphia office. Phila- 
delphia is rather a slow place for advertising, but that was not to be won- 
dered at, for it is peopled by Quakers; and it is in some way attributable 
no doubt to that fact thatPhiladelphians are always deliberate in their move- 
ments. He hoped, however, that the time was not very far distant when 
they would advertise largely. The piano men in particular, he said, might 
be induced to advertise, if it were not for the New York manufacturers 
who send so many pianos over there that the home makers could not get a 
fair show. 


‘* The Western Office” was answered for by P. G. Monroe, 


who said: 

1 was enjoying myself on the topmost pinnacle of elysium when I heard 
Mr. Lockwood say, “ Our Western office,’’ and I came down, | assure you, 
quicker than a crow on & dead coon. 


Here Mr. Monroe hesitated and said reflectively: 


Excuse me, gentlemen, I have to reter to my manuscript, which, by the 
way, is not very perfect, as 1 have had only three weeks to prepare it. 
[Laughter.| We have listened this evening to the physic in music by the 
Oxon doctor, to the lamentations of the printing department, to the trials 
and tribulations of the advertising department, and we have reveled in 
the delights of milling on the Liffey and Shannon, The fact is, gentlemen, 
you have a little * got the drop on me.” I had re up several brilliant 
things to say, but my predecessors have gobbled all of my thunder and I 
find I will have to strike you onanew lead. * * * Recognizing the 
fact that ** sleepin’ in de fence corner don’t fotch Crissmus in de kitchen,” 
I assure you we have not been idle in the Western office. Since the first 
of January, 1881, | have personally taken advertisements as far east 
as Cincinnati, as far west as Omaha, and from Minneapolis to St. 
Loum, and before the end of the year 1 hope to get adver- 
tisements in Salt Lake City and San Francisco. The fact is, goatemen, 
we have in the West a territory that is somewhat like Brother Hammitt, a 
good dea! better than it looks, and I want you to understand that all your 
efforts aid and strengthen me in my field. To you of the advertising de- 
partment | say every “‘ad’’ taken from a large and influential house orin a 
new field leads me to pastures new; to you of the ae department 
every handsome and well printed page assists me to so much business; to 











you of the editorial nt, every well written article helps ‘‘him 
that’s far awa,” and I assure you, gentlemen, to hear me tell it in my 
country, each of you is, in your r ve ments, a dem 

then let us stand together, one for all and all for one, each proud of his po- 
sition in the line,and the day is not far distant when your simple card, 
with the talismanic Lockwood Press attached, will gain you the attention 
and compet of every business man from Maine to Texas, from New York 
to San Francisco. And instead of some of us coming a thousand miles to 
attend these annua) gatherings we will be prmene together from every re- 
gion where American commerce penetrates and American enterprise ex- 

nds. 


‘Facts and Figures” formed the subject of the next toast, 
to which S, Y. Allaire replied. 

The concluding toast, that of ‘‘The Ladies,” was respon 
ed to by John C. Gallagher. 

Several speeches were made to imprompwu sentiments, an 
the line of toasts was interspersed with songs by W. E. Nick 
erson, stories by S, L. K. Monroe and J. Viennot, and in- 
strumental solos and duets by Dr. S. Austen Pearce and H. 
W. Nicholl, the piano used being a Weber upright kindly 
tendered for the occasion by Albert Weber. The evening 
was heartily enjoyed by all who were present, and thus 
closed upon a pleasant celebration of the ninth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Lockwood Press. 


The Weber-Clowes Wedding. 


HERE was a notable assemblage in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s (Episcopal) Church last evening to witness the 
marriage of Miss Merrie W. Clowes, the only daughter of 
Dr. J. Washington Clowes, to Albert Weber. The chancel 
was beautifully decorated with stately palm trees, flowering 
plants and cut flowers. The ceremony was performed at 8:30 
o'clock by the Rev. Dr. Cook, the rector of the church. 

The bride approached the altar leaning on the arm of the 
groom and was given away by her father. Her dress was of 
white satin, trimmed with point lace. Her white tulle veil 
was secured by a wreath of orange blossoms. She also wore 
a bouguet de corsage of orange flowers and white roses and 
carried a point lace fan. 

She was attended by one bridesmaid, a sister of the groom, 
Miss Martha Weber, who entered the church on the arm of 
the first usher, Leicester P. Holmes, and was attired in 
French pearl-colored silk, trimmed with pearls, There was 
no best man. The other ushers were Arthur Littlejohn, 
Eugene Seibert, George W. Clowes a cousin of the bride, 
William E. Nickerson, Mortimer H. Cort, and Charles 
Brinkerhoff. They were all in evening dress. 

Immediately after the ceremony there was a reception to 
the relatives and near friends of both families at the residence 
of the bride’s father, 667 Fifth avenue. The parlors and halls 
were richly decorated with festoons, cut flowers and floral 
designs. There was music also anda supper by Clark. The 
presents were very numerous, useful and handsome. Among 
them were: 

A diamond crescent and an ebony boudoir piano from the groom; a solid 
silver tea set and solid silver pitcher, engraved, from Mr. Fred. Rullman; 
a pair of candelabras from Mrs. Hart; a marble clock from Mr. Ferd. 
Mayer; a set of gold egg spoons from Mr. and Mrs. Budd; a bronze 
swinging clock from Messrs. Dannatt & Pell; a silver picture frame from 
Mr. Alfred Pease; a set of Irving's and Dickens’ works, twelve volumes 
each, from Mr. J. S. Ludington; an oil painting frum Mrs, R. Protheroe; 
set of carving knives and forks, oxidized silver, bronze handles, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Stutzer; gold spoon, from Mr. H. Stutzer, Jr.; tea set of Sevres 
china, from Mrs. Jas. Littlejohn; a pair of opera glasses, from Mrs. Flor- 
ence Rice-Knox; a pair of steel engravings, from Mr. and Mrs. Higgins; 
a glass flower stand, from Mr. E.C. Anderson; an ebony easel, from Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Getze, Philadelphia, Pa.; a diamond bracelet and a set of 
decorated china, from Mrs. Weber, the mother of the groom; an ebony and 
gilt chair,embroidered in silk, from Miss Weber, the sister of the groom; 
asilver ice cooler and cups, from Leiter Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y.; a 
bronze statuette, from Mrs. Woodward; a silver cake stand, from Mr. and 
Mrs. W. M. Protheroe; a pair of silver pepper boxes, from Messrs. Wes- 
sell, Nickel & Gross; an antique lamp, from Mr. Mortimer Cort; an antique 
lamp, from Miss Van Blockelen; a panel of roses, from Miss Beach; a 
jewel case, from Miss Balser; a silver fork and spoon, from Miss Ida Bliss; 
a silver spoon, from Miss Bliss; a gold inlaid jardiniére, from Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Dolge;a silver cigar refrigerator, from Mr. Carl Fink; a marble clock and 
side ornaments, all inlaid with gold, and a pair of pitchers of brass and red 
clay, from the factory employees of A. Weber; a handsome steel engrav- 
ing and easel, from the gentlemen in the office of A.Weber; a marqueterie 
bedstead and bureau, from the foremen of the factory of A. Weber; a sil- 
ver inkstand and gold pen, from the cartmen of A. Weber; a cigar refriger- 
ator, from the tuners of A. Weber. 

Mr. and Mrs, Albert Weber took a late train for Canada, 
and will be absent from ten days to two weeks. Among the 
guests at the church and the house were Mrs. Weber, Mr. 
Theodore Moss, Mr. Lester Wallack, General and Mrs, J. B. 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Hilton, Mr. Hilton, Mrs. 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Sniffen, Mr. and Mrs. Loutrel, Mr. 
Algernon S, Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. William Steinway, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeremiah, Mr, and Mrs. Knox, Mr. and Mrs. Koppel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Littlejohn, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludington, Mr. and Mrs. F, Mayer, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Nichols, Dr. and Mrs, Heywood, Mr. 
J. H. Haverly, Mr, Harry Mann, Mr. Sheridan Shook, Mr. 
and Mrs, Hazleton, Mr. A. Hammacher, Miss Nathan, Mr. 
A. M. Palmer, Mr. and Mrs, Protheroe, Miss Protheroe, Miss 
Toethe, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roper, Mr. and Mrs. Abendroth, Miss Allen, Mr, L. M. 
Bates, Mr. Clark Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Bergliolz, Mr. and 
Mrs, Bonner, Mr. and Mrs, John Brvoks, Mr. Tilden 
Blodgett, Mr. Rudolph Bial, Mr. Brentano, Mr. and Mrs, 
Cort, Dr. and Mrs. Conover, Miss Annie Scoville, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank Chickering, Mr. Oliver Ditson, Mr. 
Dean, Mr. Maze Edwards, Mrs. and Miss Faitoute, Dr. 
and Mrs, Jos, Finck, Mr, and Mrs. Graves, Mr, Ed. Gilmore, 
Mr. Frank Lord, Mr. and Mrs. Higgins, Mr. and Mrs, W. V. D. 
Haring, Mr. and Mrs, Schriver, Captain and Mrs, Taylor, Mrs, 

















Alex. Taylor, Mrs. Wilcox, General and Mrs. Woodward, Miss 
Wyncoop, Mr. and Mrs, Zoebisch, Miss Allerton, Miss Bis- 
sell, Mr. Bucki, Mr. Bidwell, Mrs. Beadleston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burger, Miss Babcock, Miss Boch, Mr. and Mrs, Cut- 
ting, Miss Bostwick, Miss Pease, Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, Misses 
Bliss, Mr. Switzer, Mr. Dressler, Mr. and Mrs. Metz, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Getze, Mr. and Mrs, Seibert, Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. A. Getze, Mayor Grace, Mr. and Mrs. Pros- 
ser, Mr. A, Littlejohn, Mr, E. C. Anderson, the Misses Pros. 
ser, Mr. and Mrs, A. Dolge, Mr. Carl Fink, Mr. and Mrs. N. 
Haines, Mr. Alfred Joel, Mr. and Mrs. N. Haines, Jr., 
Signor Morosini, Mr. Max Strakosch, Mr. Cuppia, Signor 
Tarranti, Mr. Mendham, Miss Knoeffel, Colonel and Mrs. 
Stebbins, Mr. Thoms, Mr, and Mrs. Cluett, of Albany, Mr. 
T. Colby, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Colby, Mr. and Mrs. Clowes, 
Mr. Brinkerhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Hayden and Mr, and Mrs. 
Hart. 

Mr. Weber signalized the event of his marriage by giving 
his workmen a supper at the factory on the same evening. 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER.] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended June 4, 
1881: 





| 
Orcans, [{Pianorortes.) Mus. Insts. 





To Wuere Exportep. 


No.| Value. |No.| Value. |Cases.| Value. 





ee. POE Ee 
British Poss. in Africa, 
British Australia...... 
British Honduras. .... 
NN S Cacntegke csc 
Amsterdam.. 
OS ETRE Sy 
Liverpool...ccccccsses 
Bremen........ 
Copenhagen.. 


$2,744 
733 

65 

300) 

98 

625 
225 
300 

56 
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| $5,146 





* Organ reeds. 
New York IMporTs FOR THE WEEK ENDED JUNE 4. 
Musical instruments, 93 pkgs...............Value. $10,280 


Boston Exports FOR THE WEEK ENDED May 27, 1881. 





Mus. Iwnsts. Orcans. |PIANOFORTRS. 





To Where Exrortep. 


Cases. | Value. Value. |No.| Value. 





I co dac ck uceds $2,549 

British Possessions in 
Africa. 

British Possessions in 
Australasia 


3,405 
594 
$6,548) .. pales 
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Boston IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED MAy 27, 1881. 
Musical instruments...........cccccccccccees. Value. $1,989 











New Patents. 


Note.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 

office for twenty-five cents per copy. 

No. 241,212. Upright Pianoforte Frame.—Azariah H. Hast- 
ings, New York, N. Y. 

0. 241,316. Machine for Shaping Piano Legs.—William 
Dietrich, Baltimore, Md. 

No. 241,373. String Motor for Music Boxes.—Rudolph Kar- 
rer, Teufenthal, Switzerland, assignor to Edmund Luthy, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 241,412. Music Rack.—Charles Parent, Biddeford, Me. 

No. 241,740. Reed Organ Stop Action.—John A. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 


Devoted to Music and the Drama. 


ey HIS journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher _—— to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 

ression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
a subjects of interest to the trade, 

uBSCRIPTION (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

Rates ror ADVERTISING (per inch)—-Three Months, $20; Six Months 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 
te a for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 

onday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
enh, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Lockwoop, Pub- 

er. 
— Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


. HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, It. P. G. Monroz, 
General Manager, 

Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutas Viennor, Gen’l 
Manager. 
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Professional Cards. 


(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$:o per year each.]} 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
* . North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 


P S. GILMORE, 
___Band Leader, ewe 6 West rath st., N. Y. City. 
MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


























MINNIE VINING, 
Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 48: Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, ? 
18 E. a4th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 
Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 


SALVATORE DE CARLO, 
Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 109 First 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatie, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
Piano, Organ, Singing, &c., : 
Steinway Hall, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Specially engaged for ‘* La Mascotte,” at the Bijou 
Opera House, for the summer season. 


O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


























EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickering & Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. Y. City. 





GRAFULLA’S BAND, 
FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
A en... East 13th st., N. Y. City. 
H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


Germania Theatre, N. Y. City, 


Conductor, 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. r4th St., N. Y. City. 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OSCAR COON, 


Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 





MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, cage, 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. Y. City. 





MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 

Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
ror Waverley place, N. Y. City. 











COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Qe all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since opening. robisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East arst st., N. Y. City 





CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 











W. L. Atien, Managing Editor. 

H. A. Harmever, City Editor. 
Rost. A. BaG.ey, Business Manager. 
Nicno.as Bipp.ie, Treasurer. 


do 


THE CHIC 


ak 


AGO YVORLD, 





Currorp Hucinin, Musical Editor. 
Lewis J. Aten, Society Editor. 

Mrs, F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 
Mrs. L. F. Guyron, N. Y. Correspondent. 





#{ DEVOTED TO SOCIETY 


AND THE FINE ARTS. }+ 





The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Literar 
Throughout the Known W 


y Journal published West of New York. Circulated 


orld ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 


FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELEOCTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ETO. 
OFFICES: CENTRAL MUSIC HALL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





»eeTHE LOCKWOOD PRESS tec 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 


latest improved presses, capable of doi 
signed, owing to the numerous unsol 


equipped a complete 
BOOK, NEWSPA 


STEAM ‘PRINTING 


and is now 
smallest Car 


— CATALOGUE WOR 


or Portuguese. 


——— to be printed, the number of copies 
pecial attention given to all orders for fine 
most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnish 
notice. Address all orders to 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. | THE AMERICAN STATIONER. | 





GEAIMIne the ability to produce first-class typo; 


otehead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or 
Lowest Prices Consistent with Goop WorKMANSHIP. 


@ Accurate translations made and printed in English, French, Spanish, German 
The undersigned will also undertake to produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 
best process yet discovered, electrotype jilates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., 


an ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 
estimates, send one stey of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


phical work, and possessing the 
ng the finest class of printing, the under- 
icited favors from various patrons, has 


PER AND JOB 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


grepaned to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 
a] 


Catalogue. 


“MHIMNOD ‘IVDISAN AHL 


K A SPECIALTY.&— 


In applying for 
wanted. 


wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
ed, mounted on wood or metal, at short 


Printer and Publisher, 


“IvnNunOl SUATIM aHL 











LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. | 


THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL, 








? 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 








FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. ‘ 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 





WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction. 19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 








H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. Address office of the 
Courier, 74 Duane street, N. 





W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, ‘ 
152 West rith st., N. Y. City. 





LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet, 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 





MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


WM. RUSSEL CASE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Piano, 
Chickering Hall, N. Y. City. 








MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, : 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W, sad st., N. Y. City 








Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 











MISS MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 
O. M. NEWELL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


Vocal Instruction, so West 16th st., N. Y. City. 























Music Pealers and Publishers. — 


THE ORIGINAL 


Histin fand fastruments, 


Made by BOOSEY & CO., London. W.A. 
Agents for the United States. 


POND & CO. 
(Full Price List on application. 


25 Union Square, New York, Sole 








BDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0. cxiox spoaze 


WnW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 
All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Gor Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 


ETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOC 


Leipsic ; C. F. 
BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. 
Leipsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. 


G. C 
Catalogues sent free upon application, 


1& SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 
OTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 





- SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


Cc. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


(@ Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. 


For 


accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 


selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 








NS 


—==PIANOS.=—\ 


Most 


Elegant and Best Manufactured. 


Low Prices and Easy Terms, 


No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 








13. BACON 


PIANOS. 138. 





FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Successor to BACON & RAVEN——BACON & KARR, 


Nos. 1473 & 1475 Broadway, near 424 Street, New York. 


2" Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none now exist. Catalogues by Mail on Application. 





COME AND SEE MY LEGS. 


PIANO LEGS, UPRIGHT PIANO CASES. 


Manufactured of best material by first-class workmen. 


Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers, 


B. N. SMITH, 20 & 22 Commerce St., New York. 








‘AN EPITOME ON BEAUTY 


" \ il 
a Galaxy of Gilt-edge 


Specialty Ho 


ises of N. Y¥.;" 

SHOPPING ENCYCLOPEDIA 

LYUER & GLUTH 
i Br vA New York} 


Ht 


Publishers, 





t ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


Received First Medal of Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and 


acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 


ed 


ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 





E. 14th St., New York. 





SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 


&PLANOS. # 





oF 
é 4 : 
| x 
5 q The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. i ) i 
“4 


i 








HENRY F. MILLER 





BOSTON, 


_PIANO 


will have no other. 





MASS, U.S.A. 








NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
Sais 


Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
({@¥"Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


Study their Superb Qualities and you 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington 5St., Boston, Mass. 





MUNROE ORGAN REED GO. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869, 


TWENTY MILLIONS— 


of our Reeds now in use, 


L RE prepared to supply the demands of the Trade 
x in the most perfect manner, both as regards 
quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 
Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full lines of Organ Materials, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key-Boards Celluloid and _ Ivory), 
Felts, &c. & i 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass, 


(both 


Mthly Price, 6d., by Post, 7d., Subscript’n, $1.75 a year. 


The Orchestra aud The Choir. 


Published on the first of every month, 


HE ORCHESTRA, which has been established 

nearly twenty years, has during that time been 

held in high esteem for its thoroughly independent 

tone, its just and unbiased criticism, and its aim to 

promote the objects of all who are interested in the 
development of High Class Music. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 

Per Inch, in Column.. bude Lo 5s. 6d, 
REPEATS.—Four Insertions charged as Three if 
prepaid in one amount. 

ST MED. ccccevctvesenpseuns 
Column 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185 FLEET ST., LONDON, 
Office of ** Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 


Established 1829. 

Ihe Best Upright IZade. 
Specrat Rates TO Deatens. 

Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 





RAVEN 
#PIANOS# 





‘Warerooms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. | Near Nintu Avenve, 


J, H. & C. $. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second &t., 
NEW YORK. 








f 
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WEW STYLES. 





FOR 


188i!) 





Novel! 
Original! 
Superb! 


SPERLING ORGAN GOMP'Y. 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 





FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of 


PIANO = STOOLS 


ALSO 


Music Racks, Stands, &c. 


Piano Covers 
Wholesale 


and Retail. 


Stools 


Repaired. 


390 Oanal St, New York. 





The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 


WARRANTED BY US, 


No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 


JOHN F. STRATTON «& CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 


No. 49 Maiden Lane, New York. 





EVERY sTRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 


For Sale by all Retail Doalers. 











“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE”. 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it: 
As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. Sure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
oints. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
Sutck journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
urnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Iinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidentsof life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; Clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cost. 


LIRR. te 


= = en ee 


That the unremitting care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is 
appreciated. is attes i . and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the great sepombineee. pomicel, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
time to time in the great cities of the United States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 
Summer season and ths of 5 ber and ber, the Company every year puts on sale, May Ist, at all 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 
DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 

At reduced rates, good ae itny Sy October 3lst. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, zood for 
ninety sore at Fes reduction m regular fares. 

RE M Ba. this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 

or address 


mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon 
E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’! 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. "1 Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 
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1 CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
all — in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyom ing, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizoi Utah, Col 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nev: and for Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Marquette, Fond du 

Vesertows, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
La , Owatonna, and all i in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are le with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania, and Chicago Grand 
Trunk ways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 
Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 

It is the Only Line runni LMAN HOTEL 
DINING CARS between Ch —o and Council 
Bluffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if 
they do not read over the Chicago and Northwestern 


way. 
If you aang the pond age Accommodations 
ou will buy your Ticke route, G7" AND 
Win, TAKE KONE OTHER. i, 
All Ticket nts sell Tickets by this Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & Gen. Man., Chicago, 
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THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 





OBERT MARTIN, 


No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 
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Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS, 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 


[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director General, 





Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 


2 FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 








AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


ovactss band Aastruments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CeLeBRATED 
Maxers. Latest Styles. 





CORNETS—With Improv- 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 





and Jobber in 





Also Importer of | 


i 
European and American Musical Instruments, 


STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. 





380 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 

Mr. Lovis Scurzizer, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874, 
Sole Agent in U: S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Street New York, 

Dear Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pleasure in again 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, 1573), 
you are still eur Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;- that we have no other agent in that country, and that ail our business transac- 
tions must pass through your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make any use you wish 
of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 








SEaNTD FOR: ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 














ne O STON WWE ARITIN 


GUITARS fm tem: 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae» NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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ver Plate. 
Light Action Piston 
Valve. 


B flat Cornet. 
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Brass or Triple Sil- 











Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the highest-priced instruments offered by any other 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, The Qualities ; Second, The tes ° 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions answered. List of Band Music. 
educed Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





STARK & CO., 


+. Importers — 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS Ii 


Musical Lasirimel 


STRINGS, &c., 














NEW YORK. 








DANIEL HESS, 


33 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


—— MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF — 


Gornets and Band Instruments! 


WITH IMPROVED ROTARY VALVES. 


Also, with German Piston and with Patent Piston Light Valves of celebrated makers. 
French, German and Italian Strings, and Musical Merchandise in general. 


NEW VIOLINCASE 7 


Without exception, this 
is the neatest, most dura- / 
ble and prettiest shaped 
Violin Case ever made. 
It combines lightness ard 
durability, is full lined = == 
and air-tight. The Box 
is made of Black Walnut, and 
a receptacle for Rosin and Strin; 
Players of our day pronounce it 





Pat. Serr. 14, 1880. 


shaped like the Violin, has a place for two Bows and 
. Handle on top orin front. The greatest Violin 
e best Box to carry and preserve the Violin. 





Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois’’ and ‘ Distin "Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instrumcats, 


Anp Importers or AND WHOLESALE DeAcers IN 


meet aie MUSICAL =INSTROMENTS, 
Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr 
has. De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gould. 7 Se: ae 
Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling” Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers* 
Best Drumheads, 


iefenbrunner Zithers. 


Strings and Musical Mer- 
chandise in general. 
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THE COURIER. 


Sad lor Pres of the site P A CG KK A R D O RG AN Manufactured by : 2 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 
{ 
1, 

















SQUARE @ UPRIGHT 


x 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, p | { | | | } | 
BUFFALO. N. Y¥. 
First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Gold “Medal at the 


=-sTrTHck 


World’s Fair, Vienna, 
Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 





1873. 





Gold Medal at the 


1873. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


| WAREROOMS, No, 11 E. 14th St., New York 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


| ———= CAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 
i 








Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=arposition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris E:srcposition. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue 








CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
SSO 





Is making 100,000 of those splendid sre SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at mavr-price. They 
are the only Ha.r-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 
es 


Call and see them at Ke THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE., New York. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





—Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York 
x— 
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spre Sstablishea in 1857. — 


J. W. BRACKET T, 


CRAND, ire 





ull 


[Spright AxD Square 


PEANOPORTES. 
Patent Pa 
Upright. Pinout 


a Specially. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY. 
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OUR DGATEST MARVEL 
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Y 
To COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave xey-board, and from 
; gi 


four to fourteen working stops giving any one who understands music, or wishes to july it, the use of 
65681 Washintgon Street, BOSTON 


’ 
. 
the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 
difficult, as well as the most simple, music 








that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 


, 
With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 834 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts, N.Y. 


THE covuURIER. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received the Santas Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 








? 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


§@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St, New York. 








— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GABLER 225 


—##I THE BEST PIANOS 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bara: 
Nov., 1875, and my ligt irs have my patent metallic action 
78), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


ement, patented July, 1872, and 
rame, cast in one piece (patented 


MANUFACTURED.+—— 


Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions. 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


&IANOFORTE Q¥CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


pLIbGSial, 


SO eee 
MANUFACTURERS. 
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THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Orifice and Wareroonis i Ga Ore Ge Aan BO er ce an 
lbactory 2 16126W. 2 23'" Street, 

aa - NEW YORK.U-S_A. —— 


~ 





SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, MASS., 
METAL and WOOD 


Orran Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


—Established in 1845.— 


Church Organs 


—OF— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos, 122 Clinton & 138 Elm 8ts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 


260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders a executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., plese 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
cLass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


——_>—__—_—. 








ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORT E 


MATERIALS. 


SALES, 1875-80. 


_PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 
Boards. 


6é 
6é 











List OF ouR address or apply at the factorv. 


T. L. WATERS’ 
Pianos and Qrgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. 


"2 General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 





F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (~~ Send for Catalogue, 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








— ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINES PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


<p 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 

by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 


an organ are invited 


to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 


of our instruments can be seen in the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa; 
mm Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Til. 
- Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 








HORACE WATERS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and ()rgans, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—A.Lso GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS FoR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


enmntnnnidpannenens 
@” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 








Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cata.,N.Y., 4 
St. George’ s Church, - 
St. Paul’s M.E. C s 
‘Holy Innocents, 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
oe athedral 
xst Pres., Philadelph 
St. John’ 3 ME. Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Ch: rist Ch., ee Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 


— 


“ 
“ 
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WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “= 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel Seaariel 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. 





Send for Latest Catalogue. 


H, J. EAVES, 


COSTUMER 


63 East Twelfth Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 
costumes to the superior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 
the leading one in America. 

The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 


and ZaANINA are acknowledged to be the 


greatest ever known in New York, 





on COURIER 








WHBHR 


PIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orrrcraAL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
FOR 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT: 

“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence 
aee'Solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy towch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest. [Sceai.] J. L. Campsext, Secretary, 
= CAUTION.—-Beware of unscrupuious advestigers, who are trying to palm off a 


CERTiFiCATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and SenaEPA, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 


on Pianos, 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms, and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 











Miiustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. S 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


fen WAY & Son, 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 











Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, TRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 
Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 








BSTaABDLISEHED 1846. 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Rich in Tone, 
Vapi Dab Pith, 


(i 


PIANO 


333 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Oth Aves., New York. 


Elastic in Touch, (ie el 








BEHNING 


—<With Improved Patent Agraffe 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


Elegantly Finished 
BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.o—— 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 








i vanetihece known and prized for 
Sun and fidelity in manufacture, 
T asteru1 and excellent improvements, 


« 


E iecant variety of designs, 
Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


Hilustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


oJ. 





<COURTOIS.: 


Attention is called to the following announcement : 
52 New Bonp St., Lonpon, March 2, 1881. 
J. Howard Foote, Esq., New York, 

Dear Sir—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to near of your suc 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Sole Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD FOOTE, 


MusicaL INSTRUMENT VV AREHOUSE. 
it 








CHICAGO: 
188 & 190 
State Street. 


THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET, 
NEW YORK: 
No, 31 
Maiden Lane. 


Established 1835. 


Ge Catalogues Free. 
Mention; Tue Courier. 


Established 1868, 


&2@™ Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Courter. 








Used by Levy, Arsuckie, Reyno tps, and all Artists. 


it 
~~ = SPECIALTIES: o_o 
Sole U. S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER’S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES, 
General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c. 
Manufacturer of 
THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c. 





Importer of 
Genuine MEYER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and 
HAUTBOYS, Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST 
BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 
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